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Price, Five Cents. ™ 


The FarM JOURNAL was entered at the Philadelphia 
post-office in 1877 as second-class mail matter, in accord- 
ance with the Postal Laws and | Regslatons. 


OUR BUSINESS METHOD. 

The FARM JOURNAL gives no chromos, puffs no swin- 
dies, inserts no humbug advertisements, and does not 
devote one-half its space to telling how good the other 
halfis. It is published monthly and is furnished to sub- 
scribers at 50 cents a year, postage prepaid. Terms, 


cash in advance. 
FAIR PLAY. 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the adver- 
tisements in this paper are signed by trustworthy per- 
sons, and to prove our faith by works, we will make good 
to subscribers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers 
who prove to be deliberate swindlers, Rogues shall not 
ply their trade at the expense of our subscribers, who are 
our friends, through the medium of these columns. Let 
this be understood by everybody now and henceforth. 

Note, (1) the above offer is to actual “subscribers” and 
only to them; (2) it holds good two months after the 
transaction causing the complaint, that is, we must have 
notice within this time ; (3) we do not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction ; in other words, 
we guarantee against swindlers, but shall not attempt to 
adjust trifling disputes between subscribers and honor- 
able business men who advertise. Bear these points in 
mind hereafter. 
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"The ‘best. surgeon fs he ‘that has been hacked 
himself. 

There is in the worst of fortune the best of 
chances for a happy change. 

When a man’s knowledge is not in order, the 
more he has of it. the worse he is off. 

If you stop to answer every fool, you won’t 
have much time to talk with sages. 

Are you sure that your buildings and crops 
are tightly insured? Better examine. 

Meet hard times with hard work and by econ- 
omy, and do not forget to vote right, either. 


The day has passed it is to be hoped, never to 
return, when farmers are not expected to think 
for themselves. 

The FARM JOURNAL family never stops grow- 
ing and next winter it will be bigger than ever. 
Our friends multiply and their vigilance ceases 
not. Thanks to every one! 


Just as likely as not you do not know the 


very best way to keep the house cool in warm 


weather. Here it is: Let in the cool night air | 


and keep out the hot day air. So just as soon in 
the morning as the outer air becomes warmer 
than that in the house, pull the sash all the way 

















BY WILMER ATKINSON ‘COMPANY, 


Practical: not Fancy Farming. 
down and close th the shutters tightly. Bowing 
the shutters will not do. Most people leave the 
windows open too late in the morning, and then 
only bow the shutters. 


As ever no quacks need apply for advertising 


space in the FARM JOURNAL. They cannot get 
in. They want to badly. Would pay any price 
and take whole pages. Notatall. We have no 
room for them. 

Edison declares sleep to be only a habit which 
the world may outgrow, but did he ever think 
what a heap more mischief bad people could do 
if they never slept! Let rogues, at least, sleep 
on all they can. 


A word in favor of crimson clover is spoken 
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potatoes if the potatoes are not ready to come off 
before the celery planting season. Thus I keep 
the ground occupied ; it is better to grow useful 
crops than weeds, 

The rose bugs were late this season, but, to use 
popular speech, “they got there all the same,” 
and all my grapes are devoured except those on 
a few vines that I left on the ground. This con- 
firms past experience previously reported here. 
Now can I raise these vines and fasten them on 
the trellis after the bugs leave? Am afraid I 


| cannot. On the grape question I am in the same 


by Mortimer Whitehead, on the next page. On | 


the same page a “Yankee Woman” speaks out 
in verse in a plain way. Mr. Gillingham con- 
cludes his excellent article on the Hog, on page 
124. Mary Sidney has her interesting talk on the 
household page, and this number will be found 
replete, as usual, with good things on many 
topics both grave and gay, practical, useful and 
well-boiled down for the great FARM JOURNAL 
family, which consists of considerably over a 
million readers. 
+o 
FARM AND Vv ILLAGE GARDEN. 
BY ABNER HOLLINGSWORTH. 

To have tomatoes do their best always pick off 
all ripe and all decayed fruit promptly. 

I follow the same plan with cucumbers, allow- 
ing not more than one toripen for seed on each 
vine. By this means the vines are kept growing 
longer, and there is secured a regular succession 
of new fruits. 

Vine truck is hard to manage inasmall family 
garden where horse culture is used. My plan is 
to lift the vines gently by hand and turn them 
around, not over, from one side, run the cultivator 
through, then gently replace them in their orig- 
inal position and treat the other side in the same 
way. Such cultivation may be given until the 
fruit. has set, but after this time vines should not 
be disturbed, even if the weeds do grow. The 
weeds can be hand-pulled. 

Strawberries demand large quantities of water, 
but a foot of rainfall in two weeks while they 
are ripening is surely too much of a good thing 
even on porous soil like mine. By the time we 
put the berries through two waters to get the 
sand off, the water inside and out took pretty 
much all the flavor away. It has been a poor 
season to judge of flavor in berries. 

Perhaps, after all,we in the eastern states have 
complained too much of the copious May and 
June rains. Water is important not only for the 
growth but for the health of crops. A friend 
writes that during a drouth last July, his toma- 
toes and grapes in his garden began to rot. He 
concluded to try the “ water cure” on them, and 
applied it from his windmill tank until the soil 
was wet tothe roots. The rot on both tomatoes 
and grapes dried up, and from that time to the 
end of the season there was no more of it. 

Successive plantings of corn are growing be- 
tween the successive plantings of peas. A row 
of early beets is growing in the shade of a row 
of early “snap beans.’”’ Late cabbage and celery 
will be planted on the plowed down strawberry 
bed, celery will be set this month between early 





state of mind as the fabled fox, “ It is cheaper to 
buy grapes than to raise them.” 
—— Sata 
HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD. 
BY JACOB BIGGLE, 
No. 173 

TI have been so busy on the farm the past month 
that it is by the hardest I have been enabled 
to find time to pen this letter. Doubtless, Dear 
Reader, you know how it is yourself, how diffi- 
cult it is, during the rush of spring work, to go 
tothe desk and write even a short letter. Things 
to be done mount so one upon the other, that we 
seem to be making no progress; indeed, we do 
one thing and there are two others upand at 
us to be done. 

Especially is this true on a farm conducted on 
the intensive plan, that is, where vegetables and 
fruits are grown, in addition to hay and cereals, 
and few acres must yield much. We cultivate 
strawberries for market, have fifty acres of or- 
chard, keep poultry, and bees, grow sugar corn, 
tomatoes, peas, asparagus, potatoes and grapes, 
besides corn, oats and wheat There is a con- 
stant hustle all the year round, but it is in the 
spring that out-door work is most pressing, and 
intellectual recreation and culture are relegated 
to the rear. Hence, if my letters now are brief 
and uninteresting, perhaps I will be excused. 

Bees are new with us. We started them last 
year for the reason that we deem them a valu- 
able agency in the cross pollenization of fruits, 
and that it will pay a fruit grower to keep them 
for that purpose alone. Tim still manages things 
at Elmwood, as you all know, but when the sub- 
ject of bees was broached he did not encourage 
the idea at all; didn’t like ’em; knew nothing 
about ’em; no good anyway. Tim is apt to 
talk this way when I propose anything new, 
and I have learned how to take him. So I sub- 
scribed for a bee journal in his name, bought 
him a few of Root’s fascinating apiarian books 
for a winter’s reading, and rested on my oars 
until spring. By that time he had it bad. Wanted 
bees, plenty of bees. He pondered bees, he talked 
bees, he dreamed bees, he laid awake o’ nights 
thinking about bees, and nearly set Martha 
crazy going on about bees. So in the late win- 
ter we started in and are getting along finely. 
Of course, Tim would not admit now but that 
he was always in favor of bees, and I let him 
think so. I donot think we shall ever makea 
fortune out of our apiary, but the bees produce 
a fine lot of honey, work hard in our orchards 
and berry patch, and when they sting anybody, 
it is not Harriet nor I, but Tim, and he does not 
mind it. I find the little workers wherever I 
go on the farm, busily engaged in their avoca- 
tion, apparently not concerned about the tariff, 
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mor silver, nor income tax, nor hard times, de- 
termined to set a good example of perseverance, 
industry and thrift. I like to have them aboyt 
for this reason as well as others, that they set a 
good example. Tim day in early spring 
watched go from blossom to blossom for 
twenty minutes or soe, getting down on his knees 
and creeping from flower to flower so as not to lose 
sight of it, and counted over one thousand visits it 
made while in sight; then leaving it before it had 
hardly begun its morning task. Imagine how useful 
the little toiler must be in carrying the fructifying 
pollen of the apple, pear, plum and strawberry, to 
blossoms that otherwise would be sterile! If times 
are hard with the honey bee, if wax and honey be 
hard to get, then the little creature works all the 
more, deterrzined to make its way in the world 
without getting discouraged and asking favors, 
Let us all follow this excellent example. 








one 


I told your readers last fall about my strawberry | 


experiment, in which the plants were set in hills 
three feet apart and worked both ways with the 
cultivator. The plan is a good one as it largely does 
away with hand hoeing, and reduces the cost of 
labor in bringing the patch into bearing condition, 
Iam pieking a fine crop now from the hills, which 
are filled with plants in blocks eighteen inches in 
diameter; and when the berries are all off I shall 
mow and burn the tops, start in the cultivator 
again, running both ways,and next year will be 
just as sure of a crop as we were this. I am test- 
ing many varieties, and the best two, by all odds, 
are Saunders and Haviland, with the first named 
to be preferred. I may sum up the season’s results 
in a future letter. 

Here is Harriet’s message crowded out of my 
letter last month: “Try roses next winter in the 
house. Begin now. Send to a rose grower fora 
dozen teas, pot them in four or five inch pots, bury 
the pots in the ground, turning it every week so 
the roots will not grow outside the pot, keep well 
watered and all bioom cut off; then in October you 
will have them just right for blooming in the house, 
Keep in a cool room and a sunny window, and be 
sure of flowers that will be your delight. And 
be sure and darken the horse and cow stables in 
the heat of the day when flies are bad, and put 
nettings at the windows and doors. It will not cost 
much, aud will save feed.” 

eta tinaall — 
FAMILIAR TALKS. 
BY A NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
Southern butter making 

They tell us that the climate in most of the 
southern states is too warm for milk. This is true, 
and the man is not wise who will expose milk and 
cream to the outside atmosphere. But any farmer 
who has a well of good water can arrange a cream- 
ery at a temperature which will permit the making 
of excellent butter. Such an arrangement is not 
expensive. A double walled wooden building will 
do if carefully shaded by trees, or a creamery may 
be made by digging into the side of a slope, wall- 
ing, plastering and roofing it. The roof should be 
made double and with air spaces of not more than 
one foot between the outer and inner coverings, and 
a ventilator should crown the structure. The inner 
roof should not come nearer than six inches to the 
side walls,and at the peak should be a narrow 
opening into the space between the inside and out- 
side roofs. This will always be cool if the door is 
kept shut, and cream raising and butter making 
can go on incessantly and with the most -vrofitable 
results, provided the strictest cleanliness is 
served. In such a building a tank can be arranged 
to be kept full of running spring water constantly 
for the deep setting of milk. 

Sunny Crest. 


ob- 


ROLAND SMITH. 
—_+2>____—__ 
CRIMSON CLOVER. 
BY MORTIMER WHITEHEAD. 

Crimson clover, (Trifolium incarnatum). Have 
you tried it on your farm yet? It is one of the real 
forward steps in modern, progressive agriculture 
in our country. 

I have for a number of years noted how it was 
winning its way over «a wider field as its value be- 
came known. In Delaware, Maryland, Virginia 
and several other southern states, as well as in the 
lower portion of New Jersey. I had read from quite 
good authority,—and it is still so understood by 
some,—that it cannot be grown in our northern 
States, sut several years ago I made some trials on 
our farm, and found that it did “take,” and do 
well with us in the average year, at least as well as 
the regular red clover, and “ Fruitvale Farm” is 
thirty-one miles westward from New York city. 

I can recommend it “ for trial” in any state where 
red clover will grow. It has been grown to a height 
of twenty-six inches in Maine. 

It is an annual. Best time for sowing with us, 
last of July or eay/y in August. A little seed goes a 
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| long way. We use six pounds to the acre. We sow 
it in our orchards at last cultivation; ditto in 
corn fields. It grows very late in the fall, and at 
every opportunity in the winter, and goes right 
ahead in the spring. It was in blossom and two 
feet high with us this year, May Hth. We turned it 
under for fertilizer. Once heard Prof. Neale, of the 
Delaware Agricultural Experiment Station,say that 


a full crop plowed under was equal to $24 worth of 


purchased nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash. 
It isa great *“ nitrogen trap,” capturing the valu- 
able fertilizer from the air. It works cheap; comes 
in between other crops without loss of time and 
use of land ; makes good late fall, and early spring 
pasture; fine hay; is good for the silo; pays to 
grow it for seed, producing five to fifteen bushels 
per acre, worth $4 to $% per bushel. 
Try some of it this year, if only in a small way, 
and “if at first you don’t succeed, try, try again.” 
Crimson clover will prove “the way out” for 
thousands of American farmers. 
tied 
TIME TO SPEAK. 
BY A YANKEE WOMAN. 
J tell you, it is time to speak, 
When folks'l spend more in a week 
Than good old grandsire thought *twould do 
To see him and aunt Hitty threugh! 
The country’s got too rich in spots, 
Like ’tis in worn out pasture lots ; 
All green and rank reund here and there, 
The rest gnawed dewn till pretty bare, 
That Ieind of feed is called the best, 
Where every spot’s more like the rest; 
Not great, rank grass, but good and sweet, 
And all the creatures get to eat; 
Not some pushed back, and some hooked off, 
And some with both feet in the trough! 


There was a time the commonwealth 
Meant something by its name, 

The commonwealth our fathers loved, 
And gloried in its fame ! 

*Twas for the people of the land 
It raised its sheltering hand, 

And the people was the nation 
In this great and glorious land. 


Now I never value a creature 
By the heap of hay it’s got, 

But that’s about the way it’s getting, 
In our country’s pasture lot ; 

And I read in a city paper 
As an honestly meant idea, 

That the possible end of the questions 
That are troubling of us here, 

- Might be this: that the smaller farmers 

Would be gradually taken in, 

Bought up by some wealihy fellows, 
With plenty of brains and tin; 

And we would become their stewards, 
And pass our future life 

In living along on our former farms 
As hired-out man and wife! 


A vision seems to pass my way, 
Of sturdy yeoman in their day, 
Who lived and thrived in hardy health, 
And helped build up the commonwealth, 
The commonwealth ! the common weal! 
Those three words seem to make me feel 
A rising in my heart to-night, 
Like that was felt at Concord fight! 
A reformation’s goi to be 
Most like to Luther’s o’er the sea; 
Indulgencies will have to stop 





To * trusts’ that money puts atop! 
It’s not by selfishness and greed, 
We shall fulfil our country’s need! E. R. G. 
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Farmers should stand by each other and pull together— 
Other people combine for mutual help and protection 
why not we?—Notes and news of Organization among 
Farmers—The Grange—The Alliance. 





We believe that farmers should have seats at the First 
Table, and partake of the good things that abound, 
without crowding other worthy people away. 

Get together, is good advice in hard times. “A 
penny saved is a penny earned,” and many pen- 
nies can be saved by buying together, and selling 
together. 

Commissioner Giddings, of Michigan, by his last 
report, shows that mutual insurance companies in 
that state are developing rapidly. The fifty-six 
farmers’ insurance companies of that state now 
earry risks to the amount of $188,008,522. 

Speaking of co-operation, Mrs. J. T. Kellie, secre- 
tary of the National Farmers’ Alliance, says: “ Our 
post-offices are one of the successful examples of 
co-operation, and show the benefit of having the 
work “ by the people, for the people,’ benefit all the 
people as equAlly as possible. Imagine the Post- 
master General charging all the postage “ the traf- 
fic weuld bear” for the benefit of himself and a 
few friends, 

There is a club of farmers in Kearney county, 
Nebraska, mostly of foreign birth,who have a ship- 
ping club, and have for years shipped all their own 
cattle, hogs, ete., and they have made it pay them 
well, 

In several states the agricuitural experiment 
stations are co-operating with practical farmers, 
and this union of theory and practice is bringing 
about good results. Field experiments with ferti- 
lizers in New Jersey, Delaware and Rhode Island; 
and in Delaware with peach trees, cow peas and 
wheat, are examples, 

The big “ field meetings ” or picnics of the Grange 
and Alliance, are now being arranged for in many 
states. These after harvest breathing spells, are 
good for recreation, and pay well in education, 

Organize a beef club. Republic county, Kansas, 
has six in operation, some have run several years, 
Last year two clubs killed forty beeves, averaging 
about 450 pounds dressed, and distributed among 
seventy-five families, at a cost of from four to four 
and one-half cents dressed, making 18,000 pounds 
distributed twice a week for twenty weeks. Com- 
mencing June Ist, two butchers belonging to one 
club dressed the beeves and cut them up ready to 
be distributed, for the hide and tallow. “Our meat 
costs us less than half what we would have to pay 
in the old way.” 

The Grange is holding its own and the signs 
point to a revival in many of the states, notably in 
New England. 

Grand Lecturer Messer, of the National Grange, 
has taken our advice and gone west. He has been 
several weeks in California,where he has been quite 
active in the line of duty, and writing interesting 
letters to the New England Farmer. We hope he 
will not hurry home, but will become thoroughly 
conversant with the western people, and their ideas 
and wants. 5 

We could regard with less perturbation the in. 
crease in the debt burden of our people made by 
the growth of the dollar were that increase enjoyed 
by our own people only, but a large part of it is to 
the benefit of wealthy, arrogant foreigners that 
have no sympathy with our institutions, and that 
contribute nothing to the support of our govern- 
ment or the prosperity of our people. 























OU CARRY AWATCH? 


IS IT A GOOD ONE ?_——_-.em 


We hear glowing reports every day from the 


hundreds of watches we have sent out during the 
past year. 
good, reliable watches, either Waltham or Elgin 
makes, at wholesale prices. 

No. 1 is a gentleman’s Elgin, 7 jeweled, stem- 
winding and setting watch, with silver case, engraved 
and stiffened inside with nickel, safety balance, etc. 
An excellent timepiece, which will kee 
and give good service for a lifetime. 
shows the face of the watch. 
only one of the many. Drop a postal card for a full 
list of ladies’ and gentlemen’s gold and silver 
watches, pins, rings, etc. 

Every watch is guaranteed as represented, 
and if when received after three days’ trial it does not 
suit, the money is immediately refunded or a new 
watch sent in its place. Send for Illustrated catalogue. 


FARM JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Our plan is to furnish subscribers with 


good time, 
The illustration 


Price, $7.00. This ts 
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Gow AND stock ) ay 


Letting the FARM JOURNAL stop is worse thai 2 a 
horse with a broken hip. 

Sheep are good animals for hilly land. They do 
not require much of cultivated crops, and they do 
require dry footing. 

There are a lot of designing, false teachers, who 
would make the farmer believe that a strictly first- 
class wool-bearing sheep is not, nor ever can be, a 
first-class mutton sheep; the very reverse is the 
solid fact, and will always be so. 

There are some thousand stunted calves in this 
country, bearing ugly testimony to the fact that it 
does not pay to overlook in the hurry of harvest 
that the pastures have become so dry that calves 
must have other food if they thrive. 

Hogs require corn; corn requires so much culti- 
vation that with it must go sad washing of hill- 
sides; hence level land is better for hog raising 
than hilly land, other things being equal. The man 
having hilly, washy land should consider long and 
well before he embarks in extensive swine growing. 

To keep bulls from injuring or killing persons, in 
place of dehorning, fix a blind over the eyes, of 
stout, heavy leather, attached toa head halter. It 
will make the animal comparatively harmless. 
The same plan will prevent fence breaking in any 
of the cattle kind. It may be said that dehorning 
will answer, but this is a mistake. A muley bull 


cannot be trusted. 
EOF ieee 


HORSE TALK, 
By “Ti.” 

Cooling off suddenly is always attended with the 
risk of taking cold. If the skin is cool to the touch 
it is a sure sign that evaporation is going on too 
fast,and the blood is driven in and there may be 
trouble. 

Let the horse walk for the last mile or half mile 
when coming in from a hard drive, and when stop- 
ped put on a light woolen blanket to absorb the 
perspiration and keep the surface warm, 

If driven in a sterm a horse should always be 
thoroughly rubbed all over, and warmly blanketed. 





than eleven months old, a year would be better. 
Keep the boar in a separate enclosure with room 
enough for exercise, feed him very little corn, prin- 
cipally wheat bran or middlings and ground oats, 


Never use him under eight months of age, ten | 
Allow but one 


months ora year would be better. 
service, the litters will be larger and the pigs 
stronger. Count sixteen weeks or 112 days, and 


always know when to expect the litters in order to | 


givethem proper care at the right time. It hafbeen 


stated, and I believe truthfully so, that the pigs | 


lost in this country each year from the lack of care 
in this respect, would, if laid end to end, make a 
continuous line reaching from Maine to California. 

Your particular locality should determine what 
time in spring to have them come. In this locality 
we prefer them from the middle of February 
to the middle of March. Farther north, this 
would of course be too early, and would be better 
to have them wait until April. If you have a de- 
mand for fall pigs at weaning time, raise two litters 
a year; in this case wean the pigs at six or eight 
weeks old, and in from five to seven days breed 
again, and keep your old sows over as long as they 
do well, do not get too fat and clumsy or cross, 
They will have better and stronger pigs, larger lit- 
ters and feed them better. Save one or more young 
sows from your spring litters to replace any old 
sows you may have to dispose of. If you decide to 
raise but one litter a year, let the pigs run with the 
sows till they wean them; if they do not, ring the 
pigs when three months old and it is done, In this 


case it would be best to kill the sows early in the | 


fall of that year,and save all the sows for next year 
from the spring litters. For the old sows, if fed 
properly during the summer, while not nursing, 
will get fat and be ready for slaughter in October 
or early in November, when pork generally is the 
highest price, which of course would be very differ- 
ent from the two litter system. Locality and the 
demand for fall pigs should help to decide which 
system to follow. 

Separate the young sows you wish to keep from 
the rest of the flock about the middle of October, 


| and begin feeding corn to the fattening ones, but 


continue with the slop, gradually increase the corn 


and decrease the slop, allowing free access to water, 


If the drive has been a hard one, or the work has | 


been straining, the legs should be well rubbed and 
then bandaged, not too tightly, for a few hours. 
Do you notice that the prices for 





all our big markets hav no limit? 
WORLD’S WAR- A 
FARE NEARLY You produce the horse, you will get 
OVER. the price. 

Every farm should support one good driving 
horse,—one that the wife can use. Not an old plug, 
but a good, intelligent, well-broken horse. Such a 
horse can easily earn his keeping by doing light 


work around the farm. Teach your wife and child. | . > 
| other stock, and will be eaten up almost entirely. 


ren to care for, harness, and drive a good horse, 
and you will find that the life on the farm will not 
be as joyless and uninviting as it often is. 

In training a colt be kind but firm. Never at- 
tempt anything and give it up; a trick will be the 
result. 

Do not try to teach too much at once, go slow and 
be thorough. <A colt soon knows when he gets the 
best of one. 

A friend has been using every thing he could 
think of for a gailed breast, and finally used our 
old remedy, air-slaked lime, with the best results. 

Be careful of the young horses while they are 
changing their teeth. They are like children, they 
do not always feel well and ought to be used with 
care and judgment. 





——_—— 


(OUR PRIZE ARTICLE, CONCLUDED.) 


THE HOG AND ALL ABOUT HIM. 
Spring litters — Their management — Pens and 
houses — Need not be expensive — House for 
farrowing sows — Minor details of feeding, 
breeding and building. 
BY GEORGE 8. GILLINGHAM. 
MANAGEMENT. 


We are speaking of the hog business for the profit | 


there is in it, therefore do not keep hogs over win- 
ter except for breeding purposes. A certain amount 
of food goes to keep up the animal heat of the body, 
and in very cold weather this is often very great, 
and pigs frequently are no larger in spring than in 
the fall previous after consuming a large amount 


inferior horses are going lower and | 


lower, and that the prices for first- before and after breeding, still allowing them the 


class harness and saddle horses in | ™? of the pasture. When cold weather sets in and 


It is simply a question o1 horse, If | 








| wind. This roof can be made with matched barn , 


of feed. All of which must therefore have been | 
wasted. Hence it is much better to have your litters | 


come in the spring, force them hard all summer 


and fall and kill in early winter, thus avoiding | 


most of the cold weather. 
Keep as many sows over as you need or can keep 
profitably. Never let your sows farrow younger 


finally finish up the last month or six weeks on | 


sound corn and water to drink,and you should, if 
your pigs have been healthy, have a pound of pork 
for every day of the pig’s life. Continue the same 
mill feed for the sows whether young or old, both 


the ground is covered with snow or hard frozen, 


they should be supplied with some vegetable food 


to take the place of the grass, such as cabbage, 
sugar beets, boiled potatoes, apples, etc. 


A feed of clover hay occasionally will also be rel- | 


ished, and will assist in forming bone for the com- 
ing offspring. This can be given with less waste 


by using the clover heads from the barn floors or | 


feed entries where hay has been thrown down for 


During very cold weather the sows may have a feed 
of corn for the evening meal. They will go to their 
beds more comfortable than if filled with cold slop 
and made to shivera large part of the night. Usethe 


slop for the morning and midday meal, as they will | 


take more exercise during the day and the temper- 
ature is generally higher. Warm feed would te 
preferable, but this is not always practicable. After 
separating them for farrowing discontinue the corn 
until after the pigs are a week or more old as has 
been previously mentioned. They should be sup- 
plied with comfortable 
PENS OR HOUSES. 

These need not, and for strict economy and profit 

should not, be elaborate or expensive. The pens 


and feed house or bins and water supply should be | 


constructed in as close proximity as possible, that 
the cost of time and labor in feeding may be re- 
duced tothe smallest possible item. Construct a 
feeding pen with a good tight board floor for the 


fattening stock, the size of which will depend upon | 


the number to be fed. Always allow room sufficient 
that they may not be crowded. 
by setting posts in the ground and boarding up the 
sides with one-inch barn boards. Make a good tight 
roof, facing the south or southeast, with one or two 
facing boards on the front to keep out all storms or 


boards or of cheap shingles, Lay the floor with 
plank not less than two inches thick. Adjoinjng 
this should be an open yard for them torun in at 
will, the size of which will also be determined by 
the size of the flock. Into this throw all waste ma- 
terial from the farm, such as trimmings of fences, 


ditch banks, ete., and they will make a nice lot of | 
If not convenient | 
they can | 


manure by working this over. 
for the sows to run out during winter, 
occupy this pen after the others are killed, using 


This can be made 


| the inner part with floor fur sleeping apartment 
and yard for exercise. 
| I have found the cheapest and most satisfactory 
; house or shed for the farrowing sow, and the warm- 
| est in cold weather, is ore I have been using for 
| several years, and one we can hitch a horse to and 
| take toany part of the farm. The accompanying 
|; cut shows a plan 
of house with the 
boards cut away on 
one side showing 
the interior. It ¥ 
should be made 8x4 ¢ 
feet, with a sharp, 
peaked roof, the right height for a twelve foot rab- 
beted barn board to cut two lengths without waste 
for roof. Take two planks two inches thick and 
eight feet long and twelve inches wide, set up on 
edge, with the under side of the front end tapered 
off in shape of a sled runner, set these four feet 
apart, fasten together at back end with a piece of 
2x3, four feet long, fasten two rafters on each end to 
a ridge pole at tup, same length as runners, set 
these into the runners even With the surface, and 
nail on roof boards, board up back tight with the 
pnd kind of boards. Bore a hole in front end of 
each runner to fasten a chain in when desirous to 
pata make bottom back board so it can be taken 
off when moving to prevent being broken with con- 
tact with the ground. This house will make ample 
room for a sow and her litter, and can be placed 
wherever most convenient, facing the south, Being 
close to the ground with a very low roof, it wil! be 
found to be one of the warmest houses as well as 
the cheapest that can be constructed. 

It will also accommodate three good-sized sows 
| for sleeping apartment, during winter, before far- 
| rowing, and keep them comfortable. Around the 
sides of these houses or any other pen used bya 
farrowing sow, should be fastened a strip three 
inches wide and about six inches from the floor for 
protection to the pigs, as sows will frequently lay 
down against the side of the pen, and many pigs 
are crushed in this way. This arrangement will 
avoid that, as they can escape under this slat and 
crawl out at either end. It is often quite amusing 
to see how soon they will learn this place of safety. 








BRISTLES. 
BY GEORGE. 

All wastes from the kitchen and table are whole- 
some and suitable as feed for pigs, but a swill-bar- 
rel that is never empty and never clean injures the 
system of a hog and his owner’s profit. 

The feed for little pigs should be sweet, and not 
sour. 

Look out for the filthy pig sty and disease-breed- 
ing troughs and barrels during this hot weather. 

Little pigs ought always to have access to fresh 
water for drink. 

a The long rangy sow cre ssed with 
Xt ‘ Yy.\ any of the finer breeds will pro- 
Soe Oo duce the best results. She need 
; —-- not be exactly like this, however, 

Don’t be so foolish as to refuse to let the hogs have 
the clover field until it is too tall and rank. The 
| pigs should be put in the clover field as soon as it 
offers fair feeding, whether it be the first thing in 
the spring or after mowing. Then it will not 
outgrow them and become too old and woody to 
supply their needs, 

Snuff mixed with lard and rubbed from the ears 
to the roots of the tail for three weeks in succession 
will destroy the parasites on almost any hog. Oil 
thoroughly scented with kerosene and dripped 
upon the back of the animal in small quantities 
once per week will accomplish the same result, 
Don’t use so much as to burn or blister the sensi- 
tive hide. 


~~ i ae —- 
FEMININE DAIRY WISDOM. 
BY DOROTHY TUCKER. 

A calf about a month old was taken suddenly 
| with symptoms of colic. A teacupful of raw lin- 
seed oil given at once soon gave relief. In cases of 
bloating or indigestion raw linseed oil is just the 
thing. Feed lightly for a few days. 

That cow that is getting a 
little old, or that isn’t a good 
milker, or that uses her legs 
too much, had better go away. 

If you have not already 
done so plan now to have a USING HE & LEGS TOO 
| large number of your cows MUCH. 
fresh in the fall. Feed them well and they will 
give a large flow of milk all winter, and upon going 
out to grass in the spring will give nearly as much 
as those fresh in the spring. In this way you will 
get the most profit out of your herd, 

Perfect. regularity in feeding is very essential to 
keep calves in a growing, thriving condition. 

Keep them in a clean stable with the windows 
shaded and they will not become skeletons fight- 
ing flies. 

If any of the cows are particularly sensitive to 
the flies it will pay to keep them in a darkened 
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stable during the day and turn them out in the 
pasture at night. 

Do not let them run down now. If the pastures 
are getting short, increase the grain ration, or give 
some extra fodder in the stable. 

Don’t hurry the cows to or from the pasture. If 
you do you will have to hurry the butter to market 
and perhaps take a less price or lose your trade. 

I think unless the cream is churned perfectly 
sweet a ripener is quite necessary. If you do not care 
to invest in a regular ripener, one can be made by 
using an old churn or tub. If the weather is cold 
place the cream can in the ripener with warm 
water, and if hot use cola water. A teacupful of 
cream or buttermilk saved from the previous 
churning may be added to the cream as a starter 
with good results. 

Do not allow the cream to rise above seventy de- 
grees. Ii will ripen sufficiently in twelve hours at 
this temperature. Churn at sixty-two degrees and 
stop the churn while the butter is in granules. 
Wash in cold water or brine until it comes from the 
churn clear. 

Use the best of dairy salt, one ounce to the pound 
or less if your customers desire it. Never use an 
inferior grade of salt. 

Do not use a cloth in washing the churn or butter 
worker. Plenty of water, first cold and then scald- 
ing with some sal-soda will clean it thoroughly. A 
brush may be used if desired. 

“eo 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Letting the Farm Journal stop is worse than a cow 
with milk fever. 

Do you notice how well good Devon steers sell 
when well broken? H. 





If it’s very hot and dusty, there is a good reason 
for letting the horses drink between meals. That 
good reason is that it pays. 

Look on page 133 for announcement of Biggle 
Horse Book. Our lady readers will be glad to know 
that Judge Biggle has prepared such a work, and 
that it will soon be out. 

About flies troubling cows: I brush mine with 
any waste grease for what we call horse flies, and 
for the smaller flies use old-fashioned marigold 
leaves. Pick the leaves till you have your hands full, 
then rub on the cows. B. A. TUPPER, Baring, Me. 

No one need expect 
to have good breeding 
swine which know no 
home buta7x9 pig sty. 
The earth, the earth is 
what a hog wants, not 
all of it, but some portion. 

A subscriber wishes to know how to picket a horse 
or cattle to leave them graze with safety. Another | 
subscriber, a woman, wishes us to bring out in- | 
formation on the proper color for gilt-edge butter, 
—whether deep or a delicate straw color; and also 
as to the merits of the Crystal creamery. Who 
can answer these inquiries? 











A. H. Foster, of Allegan, Mich., has issued a sou- 
venir handbook of the Shropshire breed of sheep, 
which includes much useful information on the 
care and management of sheep. Any FARM JouR- 
NAL reader can have the book sent him by sending 
6 cents in stamps to Mr. Foster. 

A New York dairywoman, (Alice E. Lewis,) 
Maine, N. Y., sends us a home-made device for a 
hard milker. It is from the bottom hoop of an old 

hoop skirt, made sharp on the pro- 
pon nee ee jections and down the sides to the 
point. It works like a charm. Insert carefully 
until the projections are inside the teat, then re- 
move quickly and ten to one the cow will not stir. 
She has never had to use it but once to complete 
a@ cure. 

Last month we gave a home-made remedy for 
keeping flies off horses and cattle; in this number 
there are two announcements of preparations for 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that 
jou read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it to your 
nterest to do 80, as our readers are served with the best. 








—— $$ ———$$——_—~ — = 
Sen Two 2c. stamps for sample, circulars SCOTT'S 

PASTE for caked udder, hot swelling, galis, 
bruises, Strains, etc. 3 lb., 50 ets., 1 lb., $1.00. Address, 
SCOTT'S HOOF PASTE CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


KEYSTONE. UPRIGHT. HAY PRESSES 


ave no equa. rye straw, long or 
cut hay. Send for Press Catalogue. For Corn Shell- 
peg Sd styles,) Cider Mills, Feed Cutters, and large line 
.—— Implements. send for Keystone catalogue. 








ress, KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE WORKS 
126 North Beaver Street. York, Pa.” 


the same purpose. “ Fiy-Fiend” is largely used in 
city livery stables and in the stables of the big 
express and transfer companies. *“‘Shoo-fly” is well 
known to many of our readers, having been adver- 
tised last year and used with good results by many. 


HAVE YOU FIVE 
OR MORE COWS? 

















If soa “ Baby” Cream Separator will earn its cost for you 
every year. Why continue an inferior system another 
year at so greataloss? Dairying is now the only profitable 
feature of Agriculture. Properly conducted italways pays 
well, and must pay you. You need a Separator, and you 
need the BEST,—the ‘* Baby.” All styles and capacities. 
Prices, $100. upward. Send for new 1894 Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Do You Like Good Cheese ? 


Cheese by a new and easy process. 

STRo f= 6'The milk of 2 cows will pay for appa- 
@ ratus in 20 days. As simple as making 
butter. Price, complete, 
$12. se Send for Circular, 
H. McK. Wilson & Co., 


DEALERS IN 


DAIRY SUPPLIES, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
The standard roofing of the 
EA DY ROC K U.S. & absolutely the most 
ASPHALT durable, convent < strong- 
ast roofing fabric made. 
oO oO F ! N G ® Write for samples & prices. 
East Coast Mfg. Co... Culver Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Saves Dairymen MILLI ff 
- and Horsemen $ 
No Flies or Sores, 45 more milk. Ag’ts 
wt’ . 


mo. $HOO-FLY MFG. CO., 1005 Fairmount Av.PHILA.PA. 


“FLY-FIEND” 


will positively protect Horses and Oattle from an 
annoyance from Flies, Gnats and Insects of every kind, 
improves appearance of the coat, dispensing with fl 
pets. Recommended by thousands, Try it and be convinced, 
Price of “Fly-Fiend,” including brush, quart cans, 
$1.00; half-gallon, $1.75; one gallon, $2.50. One 
gallon will last 3 head of horses or cattle an entire 
season. Beware of imitations. Address 


Crescent Mfg. Co., 2109 Indiana Ave. Phila. 


McCALLUM 


STEEL WHEEL WACONS 


























HIGHEST 
AWARD. 
World’s Fair 


Are climate proof, Sells faster. Are cheaper. Runs 
lighter. Warranted for 10 years. First to get one in 
your locality cheap to introduce. Get catalogue of 
POTATO DIGGER and PICKER also. 
McCALLUM STEEL WHEEL WAGON CO.. 

Aurora, Illinois. 





| 


== 


Do your clothes last as they used to? If | 
you must be using a soap or washing powder tha 


| rots them. Try the good old-fashioned Dobbins’ 








Electric Soap, perfectly pure to-day as in 1865. 











WATERPROOF STASK, 
HAY GAPS. 


Plant Bed Cloth, Wagon Covers, Agri 
cultural Implement Gosuea, en 


For Cireulars and address 
NATIONAL WATERP FIBRE CO., 
36 South Street. New York. N. Yo. 


AWNINGS AND TENTS. 


HARVEST-HANDS ros oine re “ult Binder 


and Mower Tongue-Support. Every farmer wants one, 
Sells for #. Prosit and sale immense. lus. circular and 
terms free. Write Quick. Ordway &Co., 104%. St., Peoria, Il, 


Ya Tons Per Hour 


of CORN ENSILAGE, cut 
to World’s Fair Silo withs 


“SMALLEY” OUTFIT. 
DO YOU FEED STOCK? 


Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Hogs or Poultry? 


If you doyou can't afford to overlook Ene 
. : silage Fs fodder cut- 
ing. 













“ freeto any ad 
=~ SMALLEY MEG. COv 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


THE MOTOR OF THE 19*™ CENTURY 


Uses Gasoline Direct from Tank. 
Is operating with Marvelous 
Economy and Reliability, 
also POSITIVE SAFETY, Threshing 
Machines, Corn Shellers, Cream 
Separators, Pumps, Saws, Corn 
and Feed Mis, Hay Cutters, ete. 


CHARTER GAS ENGINE C0., 


. 0 Box 32, 
STERLING, - ILLINOIS. 


evecare 


























For MAPLE, 
soreRe} * 


Has @ corrugated 
pan over firebox, 
doubling oe 
capacity; smal 
interchangeable syrup 
pans (connected by 
siphons), easily han- 
died for cleansing and storing; 
and a perfect automatic 
regulator. The Champion 
is as great an improvement 
over the Cook as the 
latter was over the old iron kettle hun 
rail. Catalogues Free. Mention this 


THE G. H, GRIMM MFG. CO., Hu 
ATOR and POWERS 


for 1, 2, & 3 horses, with governor, either 1 
eh er regular tread, => 


—_— 
1 



























rices — 
a Cates i 
—— 


wers. 4 
power Corn Shellers, Feed Cutters, 
Steel Land Rollers, Chilled Ple we! 
Saws, Engines—$ to 15 Horse Fewer, meunted er on base plate, 
8. 8 MESSINGER & SON, TATAMY, PA- 


ADS THEM ALL, 


IT WILL CONTROL THE MOOT 
VICIOUS HORSE. 

75,000 sold in 1891. 

100,000 sold In i892. 


THEY ARE KING. 


SHlokel, 81-80. 5 91:00 
its 50 


Stallion B cts. extra. 
RACINE MALLEABLE IRON CO. sfPSevice er. 
THES TAR » 
COIL SPRING SHAFT SUPPORTS 


AND ANTI-RATTLER. 


Fast selling; always gives satisfaction. No 
weight on horse. Worth twice the cost for conven- =. 
jence in hitching up. Agents wanted. Send stamp€> 
B for circular. Price, $1.50. State rights forsale, = 








Sivs 


THE DECATUR SHAFT SUPPORT CO. 
Decatur, ill. 





THE MIAMI MANUFACTU 


és 
| tees PO 
on shipments of Buggies, Carriages, Spring Wagons and Harness to certain 
localities designated in our 5th annual Money-Saving Catalogue, which we 
k mail promptly to cash buyers. All goods Warranted Two Years. 


nk reference and highest commendation of thousands of pleased customers. Write for factory prices. Address 


RING CO., 300 Neave Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The hen turns grass into greenbacks, grain into 
gold, and even coin silver out of sand. 

A roof to protect from rain is all that fowls on 
their perches require during this warm season. 

Damaged grain, moldy meal and fermented feed 
cause nearly all the diseases that afflict poultry in 
the summer time. 

A good market for the farmer’s cheap wheat is to 
be found in his poultry yard. With the addition 
of a little labor he can realize one dollar per bushel 
for it. 

Millet and rye are two good grains to sow at this 
time for poultry pasture. Let some of the millet 
make heads and partly ripen seed. This when cut 
is excellent for winter feeding 

Summer is a good time to make calculations and 
preparations for a new poultry house. 
If you know of a model poultry house 
go visit it, look over your FARM JOUR- 
NAL files and study up the illustra- 
tions. Make outa bill of lumber and 













monkey produgts have been lower than usual for 
the first six months of the year, but with a mild 
and favorable spring and cheap feed, fair profits 
have come to the poultry keepers. 

Those who run incubators 1n midsummer must 
watch carefully or the heat of the atmosphere and 
the lamp combined, with the animal heat of the 
live eggs, will cook the whole batch during the last 
week of the hatch. Now, look out! 

The long necked, long legged, big boned, gawky 
chicks that grow so fast they 
have to sit down frequently 
and rest, develop into the 
huge, much admired and ¢ 
prize winning exhibition JecuAs 
birds. All they need now is .2 
wholesome food and good 
care. 








JULY BROODS. 


For accomplishing certain purposes early hatch. 

ing is desirable. Broilers must come out of the 
shell early to catch the best prices. The larger 
breeds must start early to attain their full develop- 
ment for next year’s breeding. sirds intended for 
exhibition in the fall and early winter must be 
hatched early to reach a proper size and to attain 
their perfect plumage. Pullets that are expected to 
lay in the fall and early winter must be hatched 
early. 
» But there are advantages in later hatching. July 
and August broods come at a time when grain, 
weed seeds and insects are abundant, and if allowed 
toroam the cost of their keep is light. Less labor 
is required in caring for summer broods than for 
the spring hatches. The weather is warm and all 
the shelter needed is a roof to protect them from 
sun and rain. 

The late broods do not, especially on farms, come 
in competition with the garden and spring crop. 
These are out of their reach, and therefore it is not 
necessary to confine the birds or fence the crops. 

The writer’s experience has been that late hatched 
pullets are more precocious than the early hatched; 
they lay at an earlier age under the same treat- 
ment given to the latter. For this reason they 
come into profit earlier. Their growth is somewhat 
dwarfed, but this is not important when they are 
kept for egg production. 

The Spanish varieties, Leghorns, Minorcas, etc., 
hatched as late as the middle of September, feather 
out pretty well and attain a fair size before winter 
sets in, and will lay the latter part of winter, and 
will be the best layers on the premises during the 
following late summer and early fall months when 
there is always an egg famine. In the case of late 
hatched broods of the larger varieties, the dwarf- 
ing process is more marked, and the tendency to 
force the pullets to early laying isthesame. The 
disadvantage in hatching these is that they are slow 
in feathering and need extra care and shelter. 

In all cases when late hatching is practiced the 
later broods should have quarters separate from 
the earlier broods and the old fowls. 





IS THERE ANY PROFIT IN PIGEONS? 
) WE ALL WANT TO KNOW. 

A correspondent, P. J. M., New Hyde Park, N. ¥i, 
asks, “Is pigeon raising profitable? What do 
Squabs bring in market? Are they expensive to 
raise? What is the best way to feed and keep them 
healthy ? 

The FARM JOURNAE would like its subscribers 





who raise these birds to give their experience on 
these points. Some of Our Folks keep large flocks, 
and we suspect it pays them todoso, Please give 
us facts and figures. 

Here is an answer from a Massachusetts sub- 
scriber, that has a rather discouraging tone. 

“T have been in the pigeon business one year and 
a half, and my experience has been that they can- 
not be made to pay. I commenced with 400 mated 
birds, which cost $100; house cost $225, and the grain 
has cost $125. Have received $125 for squabs,value of 
house $125 and pigeons $75, making a balance of $125 
on the wrong side. I have had but very little sick- 
ness in my flock, have let three-fourths of them fly 
out, and the remainder I confined in a 60x12 wire 
y ard and everything was done for them that could 
if anyone who has kept an account with their 


| pe ot can show me any profit, | would like to 


bear from them through the FARM JOURNAL.” 

Now we have a suspicion that this young man 
did not go about the business right, and did not 
keep at it long enough to learn how, and to bring the 
balance out on the right side. What do you say? 

FOOT NOTES. 

Mullein leaves make a gocd hen’s nest and will 
also prevent lice A. M. P. 

The FARM JOURNAL is worth the money it costs. 
It only takes two dozen eggs to pay for it. I.G 

Tell the folks that tea made from peach tree leaves 
will prevent chicken cholera. Give it in their drink- 
ing water. Mrs. B. H, 

Your subscriber who asks about drying goose 
feathers should air them in the shade, as the sun 
draws the oil from the feather stems, ANNA B, 

“On, mamma, hear that rooster crow! He must 
have laid an egg” ‘*Oh, no, my son, the rooster is 
very much like some men; some one else has laid 
the egg but the rooster makes all the noise.” 

Tell “Our Folks” to put refuse tobacco stems or 
leaves or dusi in the nests of sitting or laying hens. 
There will be no lice in such nests and none on 
young chicks or the mother. A.G E 

QUERY. Which are better all-the-year layers, 
Silver Spangled Hamburgs or White W yandoites? 


Which better adapted to northwest lowa? 
Peiro, Iowa. 0. W. 


ANSWER. The White Wyandottes would be our 
choice. The Hamburgs lay a small egg and are 
considered rather tender for very cold climates, 

The way they hatch ducks on Long Island, N. Y., 
may be inferred from this quotation from a sub- 
scriber’s letter: ‘‘ 1 commenced to set incubators 
on duck eggs on January 6th. I have, March 2lst, 
2,300 ducklings and over 8,000 eggs setting. Am 
running twenty-seven incubators,” 


Will the FARM JOURNAL see that its poultry de- 
partment looks after the grit business to the end 
that a better commercial article may be put on the 
market? My fowls prefer broken dishes, pounded 
fine. Shell is too flat for Biddy’s business. Cannot 
broken dishes in cities and at the manufactory be 
crushed by machinery? Who will start this broken 
dish grit enterprise in the interest of many million 
toothless consumers ? J. F.C., Noble, Ohio. 


A subscriber recommends feeding — in 
small quantities to [ 
chicks that have 
gapes. Our artist 
has tried to show 
how the cure is ef- 
fected. He thinks 
the gritting of the 
gravel would be sure to strike fire when the powder 
reached the gizzard, and the gape worm would 
have to go, sure enough. 


























Last summer the mowing machine ran into a 
flock of our turkeys; one or two little ones were 
killed, and four had their legs broken. We gath- 
ered them up tenderly, set their legs and splintered 
them avith pine splinters, bound them carefully on 
with white woolen yarn, then fed and cared for 
them until the splinters could be taken off, and the 
neat sum received for them at Thanksgiving and 
Christmas well repaid the trouble. 

A FARMER’S DAUGHTER, 


QUERY. What breeds of ducks, geese and pl igeons 
shall I raise for the New York market? be ae 
can I get them? 


ANSWER. We are not aware that New Jou ‘'s 
peculiar in its demands. The best looking carcass 
brings the best price regardless of breed, and to 
secure this the feeding and dressing of the birds 
play an important part. Our preference of varie- 
ties would be Pekin ducks, Embden geese and com- 
mon pigeons crossed with Carriers. 

I like your paper, it goes right to the point and 
has no long-winded articles to fill up with. Will 
some of your readers tell us if large combed fowls 
are better layers than those having small combs ? 

J. McC, 

The Spanish class all have big combs, and all are 
noted for their laying qualities, and this may have 
led some to suppose that big combs and big egg 
records go together. But is 1t true, taking indi- 
viduals of any breed, that the hens having the big- 
gest combs are the most prolific? Who knows? 

QUERY. Are the ashes of burnt bones mixed with 
wood ashes good to use in chicken feed? There are 

vlenty of dead cattle lying around here and I have 
ens that don’t lay well. J. B., Uvalde, Texas.af* 

ANSWER. No, but bones charred and broken are 
wholesome for poultry. The fowls should be al- 
lowed to eat what they want, but the bones should 
not be mixed with other food The raw bones granu- 
lated by strong machines, or shaved by the mod- 
ern green bone cutters, make a much better poul- 
try food than the charred article. The burning or 
charring takes out the animal or nitrogenous mat- 
ter which is especially valuable as an egg former, 


A dish of corn meal and lard mixed with a spoon- 
full of “‘ Rough on Rats,” placed under the floor of 
my hen house once a month, has saved me from 
the pest of rats. Bone, baked and crushed, has 
proved a valuable food when fed to my fowls at the 
rate of half an ounce to each, once a day. Besides 
increasing the yield of eggs it has brought up the 
weight of the eggs to seven and seven and one-half 
tothe pound. A hen house built high enough to 
admit a lower story about two feet high for a dust 
bath in cold weather increases the yield of eggs and 
improves the health of the fowls. Clam shells are 
better grit than oyster shells. A board floor is the 
best floor I have yet found. C. F.G., North Wales, Pa. 

QUERY. Three or four ot my hens are affected 
with hard craws, Their craws swell until they can 
hardly carry them. Have operated on two by open- 
ing and emptying the contents, which was very 
offensive. ave n feeding upon our common 
cow peas and think this may have something to 
do with the trouble. The hens I operated on soon 
became as bad as ever. What is the trouble and 
what the remedy ? W. H.S., St. Stephens, 8S. C. 

ANSWER, Feeding peas has produced indigestion 
and a general stoppage of the digestive machinery, 
In emptying the crop a slit an inch long should be 
made in the upper left side and the interior thor- 
oughly cleaned. Sometimes there is a mechanical 
stoppage of the outlet into the gizzard by a wad of 
dried grass or some other object too large to pass 
through. This may be discovered and removed by 
careful manipulation. In closing the wound the 
opening in the crop should be first sewed up and 
then the outer skin, separately, After the operation 
feed a little bread and milk or other soft feed until 
the wound has healed. « 

Cow peas, whole or ground, should not be fed to 
fowls without mixing with cooked vegetables. We 
doubt if it is ever wise to feed them whole. 

We cured our chicks of gapes this spring by teed- 
ing oats once a day all they wil! eat, following the 


supposition that gapes is caused by a tiny worm in 
the throat and the sharp oats remove it. K. P. 


K. P. is evidently mistaken. The parasite 1s not 
in the gullet but in the windpipe, and the food does 
not go down that way. Another subscriber, C. E. G., 
Moodus, Conn., thus writes on the gape question: 
“We tried all the cures we heard of but this is the 
best. Take a small, stiff wing feather and dip in 
strong camphor and run this down the windpipe 
and withdraw it with a twist. This gets out some o! 
the worms and the camphor kills the rest. We cure 
every case with one or two applications. As a pre- 
ventive we keep the chicks in a pen until well 
grown.” 





} Each Chicken " Baved 


CHAMPION GAPE WORM BARB. 


pays for it. 
Sure cure for * 10¢.: 3 for 25e. AGENTS WANTED, 
ddress, . STABLER & CO., Sandy Spring, Md. 





oR =r AT FARMER’S PRICES. 100 
F°S, Chester White Pigs, 8 to 12 weeks old; also 50 W. P, 
Rock Yearting Hens and 200 Early Hatched Chicks. 

HOWARD JOHNSON, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 





DWARD WALTER, Evreka Stock Faru,West 
EE Chester. Chester Co., Pa. Importer, Breeder and 
Shipper of Im moved Stock, Cattle, 
Sheep, Pigs, ‘oultry, Scotch Collie 

Write, stating what 
you wah to purchase, Send 2cent 
——P., for circular, prices, etc. 

me and see my stock and 
a for yourself. 


SALE—Fine full blood Berkshire Pigs, 2 and 
4 old. E. M. Perrreys & Son, Middle Falls, N. Y 













\ oe CO Yheapest Farms in America, location, quality and im-_ 


considered WritetoA J. Mobray, Vienna, Md. 


tia et A 


n imp sreved farms in M 
dance salicited. LYMAN SIGNOI TN Litto rain ion, 


Large and Small. Hotels, dwellings, stores, 

fA for sale. On the Eastern Shore in Caroline 
hand money belt, splendid opportunities for 
home, see seekers. Fine cit mate, pure water, section is un- 
passed, Average tome. 54. Good society, schools ; peo- 

oie already he m north, east & west, all doing Well. 
rge tracts as colonists. Titles good ; terms easy. Cali 
on or address P. Henry McShane, Denton, Caroline ., Md, 


oR SALE—Farm of 40 a., 4m. from cit of Bradford, 

Bvicx Kean Co., Pa., frame dwelling, 30 ft.x42 ft. barn, ap’le 

ard. Lease for oil and yas at & royalty. Twooll wells. 

Sood walle, A good home market for all kinds of farm 
tle good. J.C YOUNG, Custer Crry, Pa. 
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We were recently called to visit the southwestern 
part of the state of Kansas. In its outward appear- 
ance it is the most beautiful country we have ever 
seen. Its expansive plains, the former home of the 
buffalo, apptar to kiss the arching heavens on all 
sides of the beholder, leaving him in wonderment 
at the beauty of the landscape dotted with artificial 
gnoves and hedges. Did the fatness of the clouds 
drop down here in copious rains as it does in the 
eastern states, everything would grow in primitive 
luxuriance. The lack of moisture is evidently its 
great drawback. 








The dearth of bee pasturage is everywhere ap- 
parent. There is no native white clover, neither 
did we see a single field of the common red. Hence 
we find a searcity of bees. 
we found but two colonies, and were told by their 
owner that these were the only bees in the county. 
The beneficial effecis of these two colonies were 
evidenced in the fertilization of the apple bloom in 
adjacent orchards. Bees and fruit are indispen- 
sable to each other. In this country it would pay 
every farmer to keep a colony or two of bees, even 
if he should have to feed them the greater part of 
the year. 

While we found bees scarce, we did no so find the 
FARM JOURNAL. Everywhere we stopped we met 
with its patrons, who were loud in its praises as 
the best and cheapest little paper ever published. 
It knows no North nor South, no East nor West. 

The great end to be attained in the securement of 
comb honey is the prevention of swarming when 
the bees are at work in the supers. Whenever a 
hive casts a swarm the collection of honey and the 


building of comb fora while cease. This is owing 


In the town of Stafford | 
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Street, | 


Samp oe Reliable Produce | Commission House | 
BSON ‘$ 


. . PHILADELPHIA. 
and learn Gli ulars of prizes given away. CONSIGN- | 
M ENT Is OF PRODUCE SOLICITED. 

Hatton, Pa. 


MILLER, Hi: Breeder of 

© othoroug zhbred poultry. Eggs, $1 per 13. 
nd, Ge —~ Bf. Leg’s, $1.50 2 15; B’d P. Rocks,S. Sp. Hams 

& Pek. Ducks, $1 ? 1b. C.C. Fu LTON, Stewartstown, Pa. 


NO. D. SOU Ng R, JR., Telford, Pa. Pure bred B. & W. Mi- 
norcas, W. . P. Rocks, S. C. B. Leg.,L. Brahs., W. F. B, 
an.,W wy ae Ezgs, $1 P: 15; 8 p.®. S. L.A. G.Wy’'d's. 
nine. Buff Le ghorns, C. I. ‘Games, Red Caps, W.C. B. 
Poland,W. Langsh’s. Eggs, $1. 50 p. 15 ; $5 p. 60. Fine Cat. free. 





Send for cat'e. 














s A Disinfectant Insect Powder. 
Death to Licei., all kinds of poultry vermin. 


Book free. D. J. 1 D. J. LAMBERT, Apponaug, Rhode Island. 


INCUBATOR. Highest Awards, 
medals and ee on all entries, 
.* orld’s Fair. Catalogues 5 cents or 


stamps. Address, J. L. CAMPBELL,West Elizabeth, Pa. 











| 
28 varieties of | 





ANN’S ¢ GREEN BONE ©C 
will make = tree. 


ane, HENS LAY. a 


EDAL AND | aye OMA 





| World’s Fair. Get Circulars. 
HI [,wensrae & HANNUM, 
Cazenovia, N. Y¥. 


Steel and Felt Roofing at prices to 
interest you. Get my prices before buy- 
ie sing elsew're. J. R. PUGH, Steubenville, O. 








‘THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO. 


to the scarcity of bees, the hive being depleted by | 


As it is almost impossible to prevent 
swarming when the season is favorable 
bees have caught the fever, several devices have 
been resorted to in order to secure the same end. 


the swarm. 


In addition to what we said in the June issue, we 
will add another device that in the hands of some 
have proved very efficient. When the first colony 
casts a swarm let it be hived in a new box on old 
combs, or full sheets of foundation. 


and the | 


A section case | 


full of sections can be given it in a few days after it | 


is hived, Let the colony be examined carefully 
that has cast the swarm for queen cells. These 
should be all removed, leaving not a single one 
either unfinished or complete. When another col- 
ony casts a swarm, let this swarm be put into the 
colony that first swarmed, 
ceedingly large hive, and good results will be real- 
ized if all queen ceils have been removed. Let all 
queen cells be removed from colony second as they 
were from colony first, and when number three 
casts a swarm let it be hived in number second, 
and soon until all have swarmed. 
will only secure one colony of increase, but will be 
rewarded with large quantities of honey. The same 
method can be employed for extracted honey, pro- 
vided the hives are 
stories. The queen cells can be utilized if they are 
good stock in the same way as recommended in the 
June issue. 

Another method has been suggested that may be 
of great benefit to prevent swarming. It is simply 
to requeen the apiary in the spring with young 
queens imported from the south. We have not as 
yet tried this, and cannot speak from experience. 

This is the proper season for requeening colonies. 
The ceils of good stock cut out of colonies that have 
cast swarms can be utilized for this purpose. Small 
nuclei hives should be formed with some two 
frames of brood and bees to which these cells can 
be given. When they are hatched and the queens 
fertilized, which is indicated by the deposition ot 
eggs in the cells, they can be introduced into hives 
in the usual way. It is sometimes convenient to 
deprive the colony that you wish ta requeen of its 
queen, and insert a cel) in one of the combs. This 
will generally be accepted by the bees, and will eare 
for it as one of their own rearing. 

Mansfield, Ohio. WM. BALLANTINE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that 
you read his oard inthe Farm Journal. We believe it to your 
interest to do 80, @s our readers are served with the best. 








Send your name for free samples of bee- 
e Veils, comb foundation, advice to begin- 


| 7 ners, and circular of bee -hook, smokers, 


etc., or send eight 1c. stamps for a 24-p. pamphlet on Taming 
and Handling 8. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Illinois, 


SEND FOR 
KEELE iN RS. CULTURE. 
fhagacine, end Ousice ot BEE SUPPLIES 


A. L. POUT. Medina. 0. 





This will make an ex- | 


This method | 


properly prepared with upper 





of East Berlin, Conn., 
CAN SELL YOU A 


GOOD IRON or STEEL ROOF 


For 2}.c. per Sq. Foot. Write for particulars. 


PRQRALRAARALALL 
“The 
+ 


Great Leak 


On The 
Farm” 


is a valuable pamphlet rela- 
ting to corn fodder, and also 
descriptive of that wonderful 
machine, the 
«‘Keystone’’ Corn Husker 
and Fodder Cutter, 
combined. 
It is sent free. 
KEYSTONE MFG. CO., Sterling, Il. 
(Mention this paper.) 


AEALAABALALLAL! 
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A CLOTHING MERCHANT. 


A “Page man” surprised a gang of Patent 
Right fencers worrying a group of farmers. 
He cried, “Clothing of superior quality at 
half price.” “How do I do it?” “I furnish 
shears and a chart to cut by, tighteners on 
the corners for a misfit, durable cast iron 
buttons, all at a very low price, and a farm 

rightfor&. You buy the cloth, your wife 
‘does the rest’. Here the Patent Right men 
slunk away and the Page man took orders for 
fence, some 40, some 60 and some 100 rods. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





CABLED FIELD AND HOG FENCING. 


‘ 





Also Steel Web Picket Fence and Steel Wire 
Fence Board. Write for circulars. 


DeKALB FENCE CO., 31, High St, DeKalb, Il. 





No. 16 Locust St. 


= 





The mesh around the panel of Fence 
shows how the Fence is made. 


FARM FENCING 


is cheap, but still it is said to cost more money than all 
the buildings on the farm. Are you using the best and 
cheapest kind on the market ? Send for Catalogue. Ad's, 
Keystone Woven Wire Fence Co., 
TREMONT, Tazewell Co., Ill. 








oes. 
Sesesssess 





Best Fences and Gates for all 
purposes. Free catalogue giving 
particulars and prices. Write 


THE SEDGWICK BROS, CO.. RICHMOND, IND, 








wu 

-s. BEF BUYIN A JHARN It will pay you to send 4 cents in stamps for 
& 3 ony, 80 page ‘Tilustrated Catalogue of Custom 

me NESS | Ve sell direct to consumers at wholesale 

ees ie, thus’ me oe the middle man ‘s profit. Y a can buy by mail just as well as though 

aay you were here in person. Our territory is from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Team Harness 

<0 aspecialty. As we manufacture our own work, we make to order just what you want. 

° ’ 

oa KING & CO., Mf’rs, Church St., Owego, N. Y, 

An 











‘Fen men have ever tally known. 
And few would ever guess 
“J \ What our country means by marking 
All her chatiels wth US 


“ We see it on our bonds and bills. 
And on our postal cars 


It decorates our Capitol. 
Shadowed by Stnpes and Stars 


In all our barracks posts and forts. 
It plays a leading part 
And the jolly sailor loves it 
And enshnnes it inhis heart 





‘Tt may ‘stand tor United Sates" 
Or yet for Uncle Sam, 

| But theres still another meaning. ba 
To this simple monogram y 


am Now have you guessed the message ; 
Which these mystcletters bear? & 
Or recognized the untold good 
* Theyre spreading everywhere? 


mud Ecbo the joyful tidings 

rs] And let the people know 

=| That the LS of our nafion means 
S| We Use Sapolio 
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Don’t kill the toads, the ugly toads, 
That hop around your door ; 
Each meal, the little toad doth eat 
A hundred bugs or more. 
He sits around with aspect meek, 
Until the bug hath neared ; 
Then shoots he forth his little tongue, 
Like lightning, double-geared, 
And then he soberly doth wink, 
And shut his ugly mug, 
And patiently doth wait until 
There comes another bug. 
Why can’t a dumb man tickle nine babies? 
*Cause he can gesticulate (jes tickle eight). 
We want every FARM JOURNAL bey and girl to 
resolve now to help us get our Million subscribers 
next winter. 


It is a singular meteorological fact that the sun 
never shines so hot on a base ball ground as on the 
harvest field.—Quincy Journal. 


Laced shoes are more likely to stay “tied up” if 
the laces are rubbed with beeswax. If the tins are 
off the ends these will lace more readily if well 
waxed also. 


Teacher—* Explain’ what causes the earth to 
move around the sun.” Jobnnie McBride, (aftera 
pause by the elass)—‘‘’Cause it’s cheaper to move 
than to pay rent.” 


If you make illustrations for the FARM JOURNAL 
or any other paper, you will have much better suc- 
cess if you use India ink, such as artists use, and 
thick paper of the finest quality. 


Four-year-old Charlotte had much difficulty with 
her English, but she has settled her difficulties on 
one point. : “I see how it is now, mother,” she said, 
the other day ; *“‘ hens set and lay.” “Yes.” “And 
reople sit and lie, don’t they?” 


Sea-fowls’ eggs have one remarkable peculiarity. 
They are nearly conical in form, broad at the base 
and sharp at the point, so that they will only roll 
inacircle. They are laid on the bare edges of high 
rocks, from which they would almost certainly roll 
off except for this happy provision of Nature. 


The young people have been busy the past month 
making sketches for the FARM JOURNAL. Some 
funny things among them, we assure you. Our 
juvenile artists are learning that they must use jet 
black ink; that blue ink, purple ink, red ink, and 
lead pencil, will not do. Neither will any paper do 
but white, and the surface ought to be smooth and 
hard. 

Our old friend, Miss Madge Swift, wins the first 
prize of sixty cents, partly because she com- 
plied with our rules about 
ink and paper. But what a 
funny chap she drew, to be 
“sure! He has plenty of face, 
a surplus of hat, considerable 
extent of arm, but scarcely 
any stomach and no hips at 
all. We havea suspicion that 
his arms are wooden, and we 
are sure his begs are. But his 
head is not wooden, and evi- 
dently he isa FARM JOURNAL 
boy who has been out for a club and had pretty 
good luck, judging from “that smile” and general 
hilarious attitude. 

Peter Schaff, of Surgeon’s Hall, Pa., wins the sec- 
ond prize of forty cents. He shows, (so he writes,) 
the cruelty of the cat nature. Whena young bird 
leaves its nest too soon = 
the cat is likely to cap- 
ture it, not to kill at 
once, but to torment it. 
It pats it and turns it 
from one paw to the 
other ; it lets it go, then 
pounces on the poor thing and brings it back; 
thus worrying it until ready to kill. At this season 
pussy is busy at such piratical work, and deserves 
a good whipping whenever found so engaged. 

Number three prize goes to Rosa Sylvester, of | 
Webster, Kansas. She wmtes, “I send ou my pen | 
work of a Kansas 
sod house. I expect 
there are people who 
| take your paper who 
never saw such a 
house, so I thought I 
would send one.” 
1 @so sends another sketch of an Indian 
lan, carrying her baby on her back, which is 
e good. We send the young artist twenty cents 
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or sketch, according to our offer. 


Master Geo. W. Finical, who does not ‘furnish us 
with his address, sends several good pictures, one 
of which we copy, being a Fourth 
of July scene, therefore being in 
season. Not that we approve of 
fastening fire crackers to Carlo’s 
tail, for we do nov; but it gives us 
a chance tocondemn such cruel 
practices, Give the dog a chance, 
even on the Fourth. We do not 
understand that the artist has 
given us his own portrait, but that of a bad boy 
next door, who finds fun in such cruel sport. This 
picture draws no prize, though quite acceptable. 

Jontie English, of English Crest, N. J., sends the 
fifth sketch, with this sim- 
ple explanation, “ Judge 
Biggle training his breed 
of horses.”” We suppose the 
Judge will tell all about 
it in his new Horse Book. 
Why is Harriet left out of the picture? And where 
is Tim? 

Let the fun go on. Again we renew our offer of 
sixty cents for the best sketch; forty cents for the 
second and twenty cents for the third. 


~ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that 

u read his card inthe Farm Journal. We believe it to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with the best. 

A thorough and ractical 


HOM STU D « Business Education in Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, etc , given by MAIL at stu- 
ent’s home. Low rates. Catalogue ‘and Trial Lessons, 2c. 
Bryant & Stratton, 413 Main St., Buffalo, N. ¥ 
\WARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
> SWARTHMORE, PA. Under care of Friends. 
Opens 9th month 18th, 1894. Full College Courses for 
oung men and young women, leading to Classical, 
engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. a- 
chine shops, laboratories and libraries. For catalogue 
and particulars, address 
CHARLES DeGARMO, Pb.D., President. 


SPSS SSESEPSSEOOSCOe! SOS 


$ "ARITHMETIC FOR FARMERS ; 


farmer should know how to figure for himself. 
by thmetic for Farm and Workshop” tells 
how to firidthe eapacity of bins, cribs and cisterns, 
amount of stone or brick required for a wall, wall 
paper or carpet for a rocm, amount of hay in a mow, 7 
) and thousands of other PRACTICAL things that every 
farmer should know. No farmer or mechanic can 
) afford to be without this useful book. Price only 35c. 
worth many dollars to you. Send fora copy and show : 

your friends.§ 0 0 3 


U 
WIFE CAT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
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$14 Bes our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
High Arm Singer sewing machine 

si4 finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
and heawy work; guaranteed for 10 ears; with 
Automatie Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
der Shuttle, Self.Setting Needle and a complete 
= of Steel oe - pam shipped any where on 
mers Aap ic, No money required in advance, 

75,000 now {n use. vy orld’s Fair Meda! awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 
atalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair. 


FREE. 
OXFORD MFG. CO, 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Want SYLPH CYCLES Exs 


Want'd EASY. 


f \ A Som evel cgetent r 
-\ a ) n tah cycles he year. 

— an a a. free, 
aS AS 5 
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ROUSE, HAZARD 2Co,, 
MUST HAVE ine: celby mail for de. 
aday. Write quick, ARD., Box 89, Ph 
Rubber Stamp Co. Factory T 8, New Haven, Conn. 
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Effervescent, too. 


Exhilarating, appetizing. 
Just the thing to build up the 
constitution. 


Hires’ roctbeer 


Wholesome and strengthening, 
pure blood, free from boils or 
carbuncles. General good health 
—results from drinking HIRES’ 
Rootbeer the year round. 


Package makes five gallons, 25c. 
Ask your druggist or grocer for it. 
Take no other. 


Send 2-oent stamp to the Charles E. Hires 
Co., 117 Arch St., Philadelphia, for beautie 
ful picture cards. 





BUY DIRECT AND SAVE BEALER’S 
AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 
uy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, sui¢- 
ble for either sex, made of best ma- 
Spa - strong, substantial, accurately 
djusted and tully warranted. Write to-d ay for our 
large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc., 
free. OXFORD MEG 














CHICAGO, ILL, 


Before You Buy A Wheel 
send stamp for our bargain list of 


338 Wabash Avenue, 





BICYCLES 


ee 
SANDS HAY 


THOUSANDS. WAVE SAvGD DEALERS 


new sn finest ma’ ‘or elegant 
94 FREE CATALOGUE and join our 
Fe of — customers. Address, 
Lew. — ALPOLE MFG. CO. 


Avevue, 
AGENTS TS MAKE PUP ee ey 
sold in a house. Sample post- 
age pad FREE. FORSHEE & Co.. Cincinnati,O. 


BASE BALL, HOW TO PLAY I 
jreat Book, contains all the rules 
the secret of pitching curved balls, and to 
bat successfully. Rules for Football and Ten- 
nis. Every player should have it. Entirely 
new and handsomely illustrated. This@reat 


rede second-hands. Good wheels $10 to $75. Address, 
ENBRANDT CYCLE C@., Baltimore, Md. 




















Book Free > any one sending us 10 
cents me Muse Iso Catalogue Guns, 
ao sica Nachrasmente, Magic Tricks. 
All Irder quick. For 
Sie vy oii send Our Base Ball 

fit, consist of 9 Caps, 9 Belts, 1 Ball, 





in 
L Bat. BATES SPORTING CO. 74 Pearl St, Boston, Mass. 
C. 


POCKET PEN & PEXCI STAMP, WITH NAME, 
Club of 4 P. & P.Stamps, 
Self-Inker 20¢.6a" posipaid for $1.00 Bill. 
arkslinen, cards,&~ New Agts.big money.Terms free, 


THALMAN MFG. CO., 218 Balt, St., Bi Balt, St., Baltimore, Nd., U. timore, Md., U8 A. A. 


$40 iE 


WEEK 
FOR WILLING WORKERS 


of either sex, any age, in any part of the country, at the em- 
loyment whic h we furnish. You need not be away from 
| oe he over night. You can give your whole time to the work 
or only yeur spare moments. Asea _ is not required you 
run no Fisk. We supply you with all that is needed. It will 
cost you nothing to try the busin Any one can de the 
Beginners make money from the start. Failure is 
unkpown with our workers. Every houa you labor you can 
easily make a dollar. No one who is willing to wink Pe ) 
to make more money every day thar can be made in three 





| days at any ordinary employ ment. Send for free boek con- 
| taining the fullest information. 


- Mallett & Co... Box 1866, Portiand, Maine. 





gans, also 
alogue of 


s ~ 6 St. Peorla, lil. 
Immense vari va oa good one ever 
ets. with name, or name, town & state, Lie. Self 
Inking Pen & 
peneil stamp 
Our Pet printéng outfit has 110 letters@figures 


T ONCF. Sam- 
none Beats wei les un aralleled. 12 
gai mp tiles 
& makes any name, only 13 ¢, AGENTS LATRST GOODS. Stamps of all kinds, 
& 


in the world, 


Our large %-page catalogue of Or- 
ur new and ele 

ianos, containih 
We have the large st manufactory 
from which we sell 


Zant cat- 
1 pp. 


direct to the consumer at whole- 
sale prices, thus saving the profits 


of the dealer and the cemm 
We furnish a first- 


* $2 


of the agents, 
class Organ, cary 
ranted 

with stoo 

for enly 


ons 


59 


No money ren uired until instra- 
ment has been thoroughly tested in 


your own house, Sold on instai- 


ments. Easy 
Ve positively 
Organ and Piano 
Send for catalogue 
offered on earth. 


ayment. 

guarantee every e 

twen a . 

t once if vou wees. 5 to omt in ‘the greatest bargs ain evr 

Write your name and 
by mail same day letter is received. 

As an advertisement, we 

will sell the first Piano of 

=e our make in a place foronly 


years. 
ess plainly, and we will seud 
O® Stoo, Book and Cover 

e Regular ta $350-00. 


$175 


Beethoven Piano .** Organ Co., 
P.O. Box 632, Washington, N. J. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 

It is our constant endeavor to treat ali subjects in season : 
to be concise and to the point; to be practical rather than 
theoretical, and to exclude long-winded discussions and fine 
spun theories of fancy farmers. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the plow 
handles, and our contributors are mostly practical men and 
women, who write with their sleeves rolled up, and who 
briefly and plainly tell the best and most profitable way of 
doing things on the Farm and in the House, as learned from 
actual experience. 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every depart- 
ment, that we are enabled to present much useful and accept- 
able information to our readers. 
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TESTING NEW FRUITS. 
To test new fruits in one’s locality is not 


difficult nor expensive, it merely requires a | 


: : s | y *s »f' 4 oti 
vigorous tree upon which to graft or bud the | b@ more careful to prevent the election of 


fruits whose worth you decide upon. This 
plan is much more satisfactory than planting 
young trees for trial. Employ a single branch 
of the tree for each variety. Attach labels to 
the respective limbs, and enter the names of 
the varieties in a book for the purpose. Half 
the pleasure and the entire experiment will be 
lost should this record or the names be lost. 
An entire page in the book may be given to 
each variety, and the history of what each has 
made, written in from time to time, telling 
when the grafts came into budding, the time 
of ripening, size of fruit, quantity, quality, 
productiveness, etc. 

This method is superior because by it one 
ean test a large number of apples or pears, 
plums or cherries in close proximity, and 
under the same conditions opportunity is 
given to judge of their respective usefulness. 
The tree used being mature, will infuse into 
the grafts much greater vigor than do young 
trees, so that the orchardist will have an 
abundance of fruit in three or four years. 

Top branches are preferable as all trees tend 
to grow upward. Lower limbs have less vigor, 
light and sunshine. It will not do to graft an 
entire tree in one season, as removing all the 
branches would kill it. All shoots starting 
from the grafted or budded stock should be 
rubbed off, as they take the vigor from the 
buds it is desired to grow. We mention this 
now so the reader may look ahead and plan 
for the work another season. 


BIGGLE HORSE BOOK. 


Many of our readers will be pleased to learn 
that Judge Biggle has finished writing his 
Horse Book, and that the manuscript is now in 
the hands of the printer. It will be published 
by the FarRM JOURNAL in the best style of 
letter press and illustrations, and will appear 
on the first of September next. It will be 
handsomely bound in cloth, beautifully illus- 
trated all the way through, and sold at the 
moderate price of 50 cents, by mail. Every 
horse owner will find it to his advantage to 
ownacopy. A large edition is to be printed, 
for the indications are that the demand will be 
great. 








POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


One of the disquieting features of the times 
is the indifference to government—local, state 
and national—of the best class of people. They 
do not inform themselves thoroughly as to 
proposed policies or measures; they allow bad 
men to be nominated for office; they do not 
attend the caucus; they do not even vote. 
Government is largely given over to the con- 











J. M. SMITH. 
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trol of the politicians. It is safe to say that if 
we had postal savings banks, every man that 
had a deposit therein, would vote. And he 
would vote more intelligently. For the most 
potent of reasons he would have a livelier in- 
terest in government. He would be more 
careful to oppose disastrous policies. He would 


dishonest men. Postal savings banks would 
swell the intelligent, conscientious vote,—the 
vote we so much need. 

Se ae 

What would our grandfathers think ofa 
plow that will plow, harrow, sow and roll in 
twenty minutes a piece of ground one mile 
long and twelve feet broad? This appears to 
be the latest accomplishment in the way of a 
steam plow, drawn by stationary engines, one 
at either end of the field. It consists of eight 
mold boards, followed by a roller armed with 
four rows of teeth and a hopper for seed. The 
bottom of the hopper is supplied with grooves 
which revolve and distribute the seed. The 
contrivance travels at the rate of three miles 
an hour. 

It is cheaper to grow nitrogen than to buy it 
ready made in fertilizers at fifteen cents a 
pound. Sow clover, red or crimson, or cow 
peas on every available foot of ground. Feed 
these with phosphate and potash and they will 
trap the nitrogen. . 

Grow griddle cakes and honey for next win- 
ter’s use. How? Sow buckwheat, of course. 
The buckwheat flour will make the cakes and 
the buckwheat flower will furnish the honey. 

The farmer that makes so much money and 
has such a pretty home, is going to-day to en- 
gage the thresherman to thresh his grain from 
the shock. 

The big wheat crop was grown on ground 
plowed in July or early in August. 

The wise farmer cuts his oats while some of 
the straw is yet a little green. 
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(Gentle and harmless at ordinary times, but alert and sav- 
age when tramps and swindters come in at the front gate.) 











Two foods so commonly used as milk and fruits 
should not be doctored with drugs. We hold it is 
a crime to doso, and for this reason refuse to adver- 
tise any compound recommended to preserve them 
in an uncooked state. 

We have had many inquiries concerning a por- 
trait company, claiming headquarters at Atlantic 


City, N. J. As after considerable effort we can ob- - 


tain no information whatever in regard to their re- 
liability, it would be safer to let them entirely alone. 

An Indiana subscriber sends us a complaint of 
The American Publishing Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
He expected, but failed to get, a sixteen-page story 
paper and $20 in cash for $1 and correct answers to 
four very simple skeleton word-studies. He has the 
documents to show that his answers were correct 





and that his dollar was duly received. What more 
can he reasonably look for? 

The publishers of the FARM JOURNAL have just 
sent checks amounting to $60 to persons who think 
they were defrauded by one of our advertisers. We 
also paid in addition the fee of a lawyer who prose- 
cuted the claims for our subscribers against the in- 
solvent firm. Wedo our very best to protect our 











The portrait we bang in our Gallery this month 
is thaf of the late J. M. Smith, of Green Bay, Wis- 
consin. We can do no better than to quote the sum- 
mary of his life with the hearty tribute to his worth, 
from the pen of the Editor of the Ohio Farmer: 

**Born on a farm, as was his wife, with stron 
agricultural and horticultural tastes, lured towar 
the law at one time, stopped from a college career 
by an accident almost at the threshold, Wisconsin 
lumberman and bridge builder for a short time, all 
the while an earnest reader of horticulture. Three 
acres of land and & wheelbarrow, then one team, 
then the war took him and one son for faithful ser- 
vice. Then three acres more of land, then eight 
more, then eighteen more, finally forty acres, with 
windmill, irrigation, vast hot-houses and cold 
frames, $7,000 per year paid in wages, and nearly 
$20,000 receipts from plants, vegetables and fruits, 
shipped from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from 
Lake Superior to the Gulf of Mexico, from what 
was perhaps the most marvelously productive 
forty-acre truck and fruit garden inside those wide 
boundaries,—president of or lecturer before our 
great agricultural, horticultural, and pomological 
societies, from Massachusetts to California. Such 
in brief is a mere giance at an actual life lived 
among us, a life that has been an inspiration and 
the ‘beginning of a horticultural and agricultural 
education to thousands, besides his sons who in- 
herit his vast business. 

‘“‘Mr. Smith’s was a lovable character. All who 
met him at once one. him as a true gentle- 
man, and those who knew him at all intimately, 
as it was our rare good fortune to do, loved him 
sincerely. In his success as an extensive fruit and 
vegetable grower he had much of which to be proud, 
but never in any article, essay, speech or address 
did there appear the least touch of pride, arrogance, 
vanity or egotism.” 








“THE OUTLOOK. 








There is a favorable outlook for selling American 
mutton sheep in English markets. 

The receipts of live stock at Chicago for the first 
five months of 1894 were: cattle, 1,187,053, against 
1,243,911 for same period in 1893; hogs, 3,103,087, 
against 2,274,646; sheep, 1,298,757, against 1,181,617. 

The balance of foreign trade for the ten months 
ending April 30th last, in our favor, was $366,000,000 
greater than the corresponding period the year 
before. But we ought to have sent dollar, not 50- 
cent, wheat. 

By the middle of June the stock of old potatoes 
appeared to be exhausted and prices in the prin- 
cipal cities went up to $1 and $1.25 per bushel. The 
supply of new crop potatoes does not seem to be 
excessive, and good prices have so far prevailed. 

A very poor prospect for peaches east of the 
Rocky mountains and south of the Pennsylvania 
line and in Connecticut, a fair prospect in the other 
peach sections. Other fruits north of Philadelphia 
were little damaged by frosts and a fair crop may 
be expected. This is the outlook June lth. 

A good crop of winter wheat is assured. Of spring 
wheat it is too early to speak confidently. The 
FARM JOURNAL sees no immediate prospect of 
profitable prices. As long as we have an appreci- 
ated dollar we are likely to have 50-cent wheat. A 
change of conditions is sure to come, but when we 
cannot say. 

The deluge of rain and cold weather in the truck- 
ing regions of the eastern seaboard badly injured 
melons and cantaloupes. Nearly every grower was 
forced to replant in June, or to plow up the fields 
and plant corn or other crops. Between April frosts 
in the south, and May floods farther north, early 
melons are likely to be scarce. 

If there is any truth in the old “saw” that “a 
bad beginning makes a good ending,’ the corn crop 
of 1894 ought to be unusually large. The middle of 
June found many corn fields almost bare and the 
earlier plantings short and of a sickly yellow 
color. Favorable summer weather and late fall froste 
would seem to be necessary for a good ending. 

We lIowa people are having excessively dry 
weather. Oats damaged beyond recovery, hay very 
short. In riding about the country I see a great 
many things that will bear copying, one exception- 
ally good stand of corn I noticed was where the 
farmer had rolled the ground immediately after 
first cultivation, which kept the moisture from 
evaporating. Should farmers in this dry region, 
immediately after the first rain, plow up part of 
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their oat fields and sow millet, it would give them 
something to feed in place of their short hay crop, 
and they would need little grain. Cc. J.S8. 

“Yes, the harness business has been entirely 
revolutionized and greatly injured by the advent 
of the bicycle the past few years,” said an old har- 
ness dealer the other day. ‘“ You see the bicycte 
takes the place of the horse, and if people don’t 
drive horses they don’t buy harness. My trade has 
been perceptibly growing less year by year since 
the bicycle was intreduced. This affects the horse 
and vehicle trade also.”—Hoard’s Dairyman. 

















QUERY. I sowed my phosphate broadcast after 
done harrowing; is that all right? 


ANSWER. Well, we should have harrowed it in. 

Any farmer that unbuckles his lines at the junc- 
tion and lets them drop wherever he unhitches, 
has more money than brains. H. 

Farmers’ bulletin No. 16,o0n Leguminous Plants 
for Green Manuring and for Feeding, lately issued 
by the Department of Agriculture, is worth careful 
reading. To get it, address, Director of Experiment 
Stations, Washington, D.C. 

QUERY. I would like to knowif there is any safe 
way of killing the green worm on cabbage. 

Gardiner, Kans, k H. T. A. 

ANSWER. Fifty gallons of water and one-half 
pound of Paris green applied with a sprayer, before 
heads are fully formed, will kill the worms and not 
harm consumers of the cabbage. 

A Pennsylvania subscriber sends specimens of 
grass with which his corn field is soovergrown that 
it looks like an oats field. It is evidently Triticum 
Repens, commonly known as couch, quack or dog 
grass and by several other names. What can he 
do to exterminate it? We want to hear from those 
who have had experience and been successful. 

We are often asked how to exterminate a patch 
of Canada thistle. There are several ways: One is 
to smother them out with straw so thick they can- 
not get through. Another is sow common clover 
thickly and cut twice in the season; and follow 
with corn, then clover again. The three words are, 
clover, corn and cultivation. 

QUERY. I would like to know what will kill 


meadow mice. I have a meadow that is full of 
them. A. G. M., Morgan’s Hill, Pa. 


ANSWER. A dog that is never happy unless he is 
digging for game will slaughter them by the whole- 
sale. Another way is to drop in their runs bits of 
turnips, potatoes or other vegetables that have 
been sprinkled with Paris green. 


Please say to the FARM JOURNAL readers that the 
best thing to keep plows and other bright surfaces 
from rusting, is the common black lubricating oil, 
(I think some call it crude petroleum), it is so easily 
applied and it makes a coating that neither rain 
nor sun will affect, and then it comes off so easily: 
just wet it thoroughly with coal oil, such as you 
burn in the lamp. E. F., Sumnerville, Kansas. 

If you have a bad weed on the farm that persists 
in coming in and taking possession to the exclusion 
of everything else, study its nature and try and 
find out that it is useful; then plant and fertilize it, 
give it your best field, cultivate it well, and see how 
big a crop you can grow; some bug will eat it up, 
a mole will root it up, the sun will burn it up,a 
flood will drown it out ; and so you will get rid of it. 

PETER T. 

QUERY. Could you give me a recipe for making a 
fertilizer for potatoes and cabbage, and tell me how 
toapply the same? Do you know of a good book 
on making fertilizers ? G. D. C., Clinton, Mo. 

ANSWER. We could give formula, but as it is 
rather late in the season, G. D. C. had better send 
50 cents and get ‘‘ Manures, How to Make and How 
to Use Them.” This valuable volume treats the 
subject quite fully, and in a way easily understood 
by the intelligent farmer. We will furnish it. 

QUERY. I have just bought a small place havinga 
meadow in grass, but very poor. Would you advise 
top dressing now or wait until fall or cooler weather? 
lam compelled to pasture it all the time, though 
not any more stock than it will feed. A part of the 


meadow is an orchard. 
Reckord, Md. WALTER P. RECKORD. 


ANSWER. Fertilize it now. Top dress with bone 
meal 300 pounds, and muriate of potash 200 pounds 
peracre. Early next spring put on 150 pounds per 
acre of nitrate of soda. 

An item in a recent FARM JOURNAL speaks of 
posts grown where they are desired in the form of 
tive trees, and proposed pulling out the staplesa 
little every second year, so that the wires which 
‘were put there will not be imbedded in the tree. If 
@ piece of thick tin or galvanized iron, two inches 
Square be placed between the wire and the tree, 
driving the staple through it, it will save this trou- 


re 








ble, as the staple will draw out as the tree grows. 
Try it on your experimental farm, Mr. Editor. 

Beaver Dam, Wis. A. K. M. NORNEROZ, 

If the farmer will manage rightly in curing his 
grass into hay, he can largely overcome the neces- 
sity of buying grain in winter. The way to do itis 
to retain as much of the natural juices as possible 
in the cured hay, and not let the sun evaporate and 
bleach them out, nor the rain wash them out, but 
rake and cock up his grass as soon as possible after 
the outside moisture is dried off, and cover it while 
hot with a waterproof hay cap, and keep it so coy- 
ered until it has thoroughly cooked the sap into the 
hay. Then he will find he has made a big stride 
toward success in farming. 

Concord, N. H. B. FRANK Brown. 

I have used scarlet clover for green manuring, 
generally sow eight quarts per acre at last working 
of corn, and harrow in with a light truck harrow, 
(a brush harrow would be better); the next year in 
this latitude I plow under the middle or last of 
May. When it isin full blossom I plant corn and 
follow the same routine. It does not succeed so well 
if the summer months are very dry, it will not take 
so well if not covered after planting. A number of 
farmers here one day pulled one root that had sev- 
enty heads (perfect) on it. It is very productive, 
grows large crops of hay and ten to fifteen bushels 
of seed per acre, Hay is good but requires sunshine 
and care to make. We succeed best sowing in 
June, July, August or early September; it is an 
annual only. R. C. Justis, Newport, Del. 

In the May number we called for the best design 
for a portable farm fence, offering a cash prize 
therefor of $2.50. In response we received a large 
number of designs, the best of which came from 
E. C. Moorman, of Xenia, Ohio, who therefore gets 
the prize. The plan, we believe, is not original, but 
it is none the worse for that. The fence is simple 
in construction, does not require posts to go in the 
ground, and therefore easily taken up, will not rot, 
and is not expensive. A 
Maryland subscriber, 
(J. H. Putnam,) senta 
similar design, but the 
drawing was not equal 

- to Moorman’s, and the 
description was not so concise. This fence is to be 
made of three sixteen feet plank as seen in the de- 
sign, nailed together any desired distance apart, set 
in jacks made of two boards six inches wide,with a 
piece of 2x4 at bottom. The notches Nos. land 32 
are 2x4. The notches in jack No.3 are 2x2, Set 
the boards side by side in the notchin 
jack. If you wish a fence that will turn 
any kind of stock, drive a post every 
twenty feet and string a barb wire on 
top. Putnam’s fence has five rails; we 
think four rails, six inches wide,would 
be the right number. We see no reason why this 
fence would not make a good pig-lot fence by string- 
ing two barbed wires near the bottom. We are in- 
debted to C. R. Farnum, of Bennington, Vt., fora 
good idea for a pig-lot fence, not new, however; this 
is to run a two-foot wide poultry netting along the 
bottom of an ordinary fence. And a New Jersey sub- 
scriber suggests that the old Virginia worm fence is 
about as good a hog fence as can be made. Lay the 
first four rails as close as possible, the first one on 
a stone, then stake and put on tworiders. H.C. 
Pratt, of Canandaigua, N. Y., describes a portable 
wire fence made by him which we like,and which 
we may describe in a future number. It has some 
points of excellence. 


TRUCK AND SMALL FRUIT. 

Wanted—A practical way to irrigatea truck patch 
from a windmill with plenty of water to back it, a 
way not too expensive,onasmall scale. 8S.P, 

Who can give the information? 

Iam living in the old homestead. Children all 
married and left home, leaving wife and me all 
alone. Am glad to say we are getting along nicely ; 
wife does the cooking and I do the eating. Your 
ardent admirer and friend, N. OHMER, Dayton, O. 

May and June have witnessed remarkably heavy 
rainfalls in many parts of the country, which have 
enforced the lesson of land drainage. Crops have 
been ruined by water-logged soil, which could have 
been prevented by proper tile drainage. The season 
approaches when this work can be best done, and 
the wise farmer who has a clay subsoil, and boggy 
patches on the farm, will turn his attention to this 
job. Especially every trucker and berry-grower 
should underdrain. 

One of the most promising new strawberries we 
have seen this season is the Brandywine. It is evi- 
dently a descendent of Glendale and Cumberland, 
and may be classed as “ medium to late,” having 
the long footstalks of the former and the bearing 
habit of the latter. The berry is large, regular and 
a bright and brilliant red, the red color extending 














through tothe core. It ripens evenly all over an@ 
the flavor is good, though rather tart this year, 
as most strawberries are, owing to cloudy weather, 
A FARM JOURNAL representative visited the home 
of the Brandywine, the farm of its originator, 
Edward T. Ingram, on Brandywine creek, Chester 
county, Pa.,and saw it in bearing along with Parker 
Earle, Haverland, Sharpless, Bradford, Timbrel and 
other kinds. The plant is a strong grower, and the 
foliage dark green and beautiful. The variety ig 
yet to be tested on other soils and in other condi- 
tions, but we expect it to have a future, 





THE ORCHARD. 

Given, an old apple tree, one that your grandfather 
planted, and my word for it, you will have a tree-toad 
living init. You may never see it, but the creature t 
there nevertheless. C. C. ABBOTT. 

Be sure and dry some cherries for next winter’s 
eating. 

Thin the fruit and do not be cowardly. 
enough. 

The young growth of the fruit tree should bee 
foot long; if not the tree needs fertilizing,—bone 
meal and muriate of potash. 

The farm girls ought to learn to bud, and now ig 
the day and now is the hour. Bailey’s Horticulk 
turist’s Rule Book will tell how. We will send it 
to you for 50 cents, 


The scare over San Jose scale on the bark of 
fruit trees is well enough in southern latitudes, 
but we believe it is not likely to appear in orchards 
above the 40th parallel of latitude. 


Vetch is a good crop to sow in the cultivated 
young orchard. August is the time. It produces 
excellent sheep or cow fodder and keeps the soil in 
beautiful order, which remains all winter, 

Oh, no, the ants won’t hurt your trees; but the 
lice on the end of the twigs may. If ’twere not for 
the lice (aphides), the ants would not be there. Kill 
the lice by a spray of kerosene emulsion or strong 
tobacco tea. 

SHEEP IN THE ORCHARD. 

Just as we expected! We offered a prize in the 
FARM JOURNAL of $2.50 for the best method of pro= 
tecting the trunks of trees from sheep, and in re 
sponse we have a dozen methods from practical 
men, who have had experience with sheep in the 
orchard. Here area few of them: 

1. J. A. Pressel, Allen, Pa.: “ Get galvanized wire 
netting three or four feet high, cutting in strips of 
twenty inches and roll each strip; open and let in 
the tree; this will cost less than one cent per square 
foot, and will last many years, protect the trees all 
the year round, give light, and will expand as the 
tree grows; when trees are safe can be taken off for 
younger trees again.”’ 

2. E. J. Sheridan, Luverne, Minn.: Somewhat 
similar to the above but too many words used to 
describe it. Ditto, Jno. T. Lacey, Sharon Springs, 
Kansas. 

3. W. T. Goldsborough, Jr., Easton, Md.: Come 
mon plastering lath are pailed perpendicularly to 
the tree a half inch apart all around. Driving nails 
into the tree does not barm it in the least. 

4, Several recommend lath as above strung around 
the tree, one wire at the top, one in the middle and 
one at the lower end. Others suggest tur paper 
tied around, and some fertilizer bags. 

5. W. G. Creme, of Thoroughfare, Va., simply uses 
common hard soap, rubbing it up and down the 
trunk, thoroughly—does also for rabbits. This ig 
effective und he has not had occasion to apply it 
more than once a year. 


6. Several recommend washes variously concocte@ 
of lime, sheep dung, gas tar, applied with an old 
broom or whitewash brush. 

EDITORIAL CONCLUSION, 

The prize goes to No. 1. We are convinced that wire 
netting, such as iscommonly used for poultry fence, 
is best, being perfectly effective, lasting for yeara, 
and costing about five cents per tree. This is better 
than the Goldsborough’s plan, because the lath may 
make a harbor for insects. The bark ought to be 
kept free. The combined wire and lath has’ no 
point of advantage over the netting. Applying 
soap, or wash, requires repetition, and it is a job 
that might not get done. Our friend J.8. Wood- 
ward, whose experience runs through many years 
of pasturing orchards with sheep, uses the netting, 
“T use a two-inch mesh,” says Mr. W., “but @ 
larger one I doubt not would do, as I have never 
seen a sheep even rub against a tree with a wire 
protection.” The wire need not extend up over 
three feet from the ground. J. A. Pressel gets his 
$2.50,and the reader knows how to protect the 
trunks of trees from the teeth of sheep. 

A bright.Connecticut man writing to the Rural 
New-Yorker recommends the following as a sure- 
stick-fast to catch insects like the borer moth and 
others: Varnish, one quart; sulphuric acid, one 
half gill, and lard, one gill. The acid and varnish 
are first mixed, making a thick paste, and the lard 
thins it, but does not make it less sticky. It is ap- 
plied to the rough outside bark two inches below 
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complete belt. 
thing which touches it. 


The bodies of young trees should be sheltered 
Rape 


during the first half dozen or more years. 
cially destructive, oftentimes, is the hot, western 


sun. It is the sunny side of the tree that needs pro- | 


tection most, and the time is in late winter and 
early spring. 
pose, 


er strips of boards. 


Oakley Apgar, of Califon, N. J., keeps borers out 


by tying the stems with cloths saturated with coal- 
tar, using old fertilizer bags for the purpose, cut up 


into pieces 10x12. He lays the pieces on the barn 
floor and rubs the tar in one side only with an old 
whitewash brush, applying them to the trees after 
the tar dries, tying them on, This covering is | 
effective and lasts three years. 

Examine the trunk of every young apple, peach, 
quince and dwarf pear tree, through May and June, 
and again through September and October, for any 
indication of the borer; and where his work is de- 
tected by the little burrow in the bark, and the saw- 
dust he leaves behind, dig him out ruthlessly with 
knife or chisel. Nothing is so destructive to young 
trees. 

Rich ground, or poor ground well manured, will 
make good growths, but grass and weeds must 
never be permitted to rob the young trees. Fre- 
quent stirring of the soil is the best medicine one 
ean give them. To keep away mice and rabbits 
during fall and winter the boxizg or wrapping with 
tar paper cannot be excelled. 

It is rarely necessary to water trees or shrubs, 
but if excessive drouth demand it, one watering, 
or twoat most,will usually be sufficient. 
must be poured in deeply that the roots may get it, 
and not left upon the surface where the sun and 
wind will soon dry it up. 

Is it good policy tocultivate pear trees more than 
one or two years? JESSE HARTZELL, Beloit, Kans. 

Possibly not in your state,—in the east the longer 
we cultivate the better. A rank growth of tree must 
be avoided, and sod may prevent that in your 
rich soil. 


The Michigan fruit bulletins, Nos, 103-106, are out, 
and avery valuable production they are. 
ganders who read the FARM JOUKNAL can get them 
free by writing for them; outsiders had better send 
10 cents for them. Address, Agricultural College, 
Michigan. 


the surface, and one foot above in the ‘form ofa 
It never fails to hold fast any living 


Whitewash will answer a good pur- 
soalso whisps of straw, building (lining) paper | 


(scuttow 
AULIPFLOWER 





The water | 


All Michi- | 


Evaporated apples are now among the very high- 


priced farm products, and waste in this direction 
should be avoided. Consult our advertising col- 
umns for evaporators. 


Peach leaf curl is terribly bad this yearin many | 


localities. There appears to be no remedy for it. 
Our trees are affected badly, and the only thing we 
can do is to groan. 


Never put a forkful of stable manure anywhere | 
‘ : | 
Ground bone and muriate of | 


near a peach tree. 
potash is much better. 

Cut away the ripening grain near your fruit trees 
early. There never should be ripening grain in an 
orchard. 

Send for Dr. Black’s fruit book,—a $2 book for DO 
cents, by mail. Send to us fer it. 

Throw common dust on the siug that browns 
your pear trees. 


———— 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that 
a read his card inthe Farm Journal. We believe it to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with the best. 


Apply on the surface. 
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on Lory Street. PITTSBURGH, PA, 
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For Grain and Grass, 


~ PURE BONE D UST Price, $827.00 per ton. 
id to farme irect. No agents. 


Send for a sample. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa. 


$3.00 per 1000, leading kinds. 
Pink Plume. Send for 
ist. JOHN FRASER, Salem, N.Y. 
We make a strong, light 
sand —— tool, which 


gives unive ARVES faction. Two horses handle it with 
ease pulling two rows 28 to 36iuches apart. For introduc- 
tion where we have no agent will lay it down for $25 
cash with order. Fully Warranted. Send for circular. 
WELLS CULTIVATOR CO., Milford, Mich. 


Pp 


rie EF RY plants of nds, 

packed in moss, ready June 15, by express : 500, $1.00; 1,000; 

ody Ly $12.00. Driftwood Celery Gardens, 
THORNTON. CANASTOTA, N. Y. 


F pI IT The beat & cheapest, 1 STUTZMAN, 


Can be applied by amy one 
on fiat or steep roofs. 


Fire-Proof ! 

If you are going to build 
or haye leaky shin be 
or tin roofs send 
sample and circelar. 


A. F.SWAN, 
38 Dey St., NEW YORK 











anywherein the U.S. receipt of 
Mone: ake, or Postal N wot Cu, 





> Note, 
grown on muc Equals ey way the boots sold in ail Seta 
stores for $2.50. 
We make this boot ourselves, therefore we 
ee the ft, 


style and wear, and if 
one is not satisfied we will refund 


n Sense, 


Chicago, 1893. D, STUTZMAN, Ligonier, Ind. wrideha CD E, Ls a 


VAPORATING FRUIT > genie 


Fall treatise en DEXTER SHOE CO. ias reaeresenr” oston, Mass. 


Ealsstttc” AMER CANALS EON “ROH” LAMPS 


a oes patent LEVEL-TREAD— 
HEEBNER'SHionse-Power. 
With OPEEO REGULATOR. Q Piano, Banquet, 

Table and 


For |, 2and 3 Horses. 
Hanging Styles 
Are sold by 
Leading Houses Everywhere 
And always give satisfaction. 
As easy to light as gas. 
Every genuine Lamp is stamped 
The “B&H.” 
SEND FOR OUR LITTLE BOOK. 
BRADLEY & HupBaRD Mra. Co, 


NEW YORE, BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
Faetories—Meriden, Conn. 


MONUMENTS 


DO N TT buy a = = Sane until you 


WHITE BROW 
It is much more artistic and endurt ng. * and much less 
expensive. Prices to suit all. be elivered every- 
where. Write for designs and information. Costs 
nothing to investigate. 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., 
76 Howard Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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NO! tre A ae ~ zs a 0 
e doubles his prese 
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Fertilizers Free to one res- 
$8. D boys $65 Singer 


er ponsible far- 
mer in eac is- . 
trict. Write for Freight Paid. 
Style Machine. 19.88 buys 
Highest Grade modern style ma- 


fuli particulars. | 
Powell Fertilizer & Chemical Co. 
] chine in the world. 26 different 
— styles at intermediate prices. 





Premium award Columbian Exposition, 

















Yay Machine: Bauty 

= G Rice, F1 Seed. 

names rain} and Ensilage Outters,Feed Grinders,&c 
WEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa.,U. Ss. Ae 
































State Your Dis-] ««-powell's Fertilizers,”* | 
arranted Ten rs 
We are the only manufac- 
sewi 


trictand nearest 
Shipping Point.| BALTIMORE, MD. 

turers sellin ma- 
chines direet. 
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a Sewin 


3 a ji g Machine Machine 
, HIGAGO SEWMS MACHINE COS COS Haste 
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\GUARANTEE 


7! SEGLER ST. NILES.O. 








World’s Fair 
Award. 


IN We are the only Steel 

SS > Rooting Co. awarded 

mess Medal and Diploma | 

for PATENT € CAP ROOFING at World's 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers of allstyles of METAL ROOFING, SIDING 
CEILING, ETC. Send for ( ‘atalogue and Price List. 
Mention this paper. 


Sykes Iron & Stee! Roofing Co., Chicago and Nites, 0. 









.38 Buys & wv 
Oseice Y 


and express ana. 6 =x" eB 


Cur rats Ap Our ant send to us and 
* we wiliwend the basness to you by ex- 
eae 0. D. suffjeat to examination, 


the agent 





William W: al ace, 1625 Pine ‘St Philada., Pa. 


It is a regular 6.3 Bingle 


very fancy Heok and Terrets, P: 










New designs. 


Artistic t; Jar and Breeching, Doubled "wud 8 Beiteh 1% inch 

Harmonious col. Traces, Extra Quality nae finikhed Sette nt SE Sapp. 43 

orings, Great Girth, fancy Brow Pieee \ Bauer; GuaRanteeD 

value for little raz GRANDEST BARGAIN WE EVER > ORD: TO-DAY. Address 
money. 100 sa) erstomatch,10c. | > EARS, ROEBUCK & co. 


[Bie Buacr axp Haaxeess Catatocus Fuze. 


Chicago, Il. 








"Selected varieties for pee and 
market, ready July 15. 
Descriptive priced list, FREE. 


Narseries, 
TER, N.Y. 


POT-GROWN STRAWBERRIE 


514th Year 


series on the Autestonn Oemtlnens” ELLWANGER & BARRY, OCH! 








Unless they contain sufficient Potash. 

Complete fertilizers should contain at least 6 per cent. of Potash. 

Fertilizers for Potatoes, Tobacco, Fruits 4 7s bs tables sheuld contain frem 
10 to 15 per cent. of Potash. Farmers shoul ertilizers containing enough 
Potash, er apply Potash salta, such as Muriate oft Potash, Sulphate of Potash and 
Kainit. Bor information and pamphlets, address, 

GERMAN KALI WORGS, 93 Nassau Street, New York City. 


Fertilizers are 
Unprofitable, 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


eee EO 
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The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 
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Innocence is freedom from sin; temptation is 
conflict with sin; virtue is victory over sin. The 
only possible pathway from innocence to virtue is 
through temptation; and wherever temptation ex- 
ists there is always a possibility of sin. The babe 
is innocent; the man is virtuous; he is virtuous 
because he has been tempted and has resisted the 


‘em ptation. 
oo 


A passing cloud within the sky 
Will make the blue of deeper dye ; 
A single tree within a field 
Will make it a new beauty yield ; 
And one white sail upon the sea 
Will break the dull monotony ; 
A kindly word in grief’s dark night 
Will fill the soul with hope and light. 
—_——.- ae — 
Living without a plan is as foolish as going to 
sea without a compass in the ship. 
2 —____——_ 
Art thou weary, tender heart? 
Be glad of pain ; 
In. sorrows sweetest things will grow, 
As flowers in rain. 
God watches, and thou wilt have sun 
When the clouds their perfect work have done. 





THE EBB OF THE TIDE. 
BY MARY SIDNEY, 

Farmers in these days have much to feel grateful 
for. A decade and more ago, when farms and farm 
produce were going down in price, and fertilizers, 
wages, machinery, groceries, and in short all that 
we had need to buy, going up, or keeping up, and 
we had to work early and late, and scrimp almost 
to miserliness to make both ends meet, it Was some- 
thing of a difficulty to keep sweet. We saw those 
of other occupations living and deporting them- 
selves in a manner beyond our ability to do, and it 
really seemed as though we were ouly serfs to feed 
those whe had the wherewithal for comfort and 
happiness in life. Men and women laborers left us 
to findemployment where they could be better paid 
than the farmer’s purse would afford; farm build- 
ings, fences, stock and utensils all showed the de- 
cline in agriculture ; and general discontent reigned 
where formerly peace and prosperity sat enthroned. 

The tide has begun to ebb. We don’t feel as badly 
as we used to. Others are pinched with poverty as 
well as ourselves, and it is a wonderful balm for 
our woes. Once more we can feel that God reigns, 
and that he will not permit us to be the only vic- 
tims of the world’s unrighteousness ; the loaves and 
fishes must be more evenly distributed or he will 
know the reason why. He is already sending con- 
fusion into the camp of the high and mighty who 
trample brother worms into the dust that they may 
enrich themselves. Let the law makers continue 
their little tariff talk, if they must, it will not be 
forever; let the soulless corporations live, if they 
ean, they will be pulverized in good time. ‘‘The 
mili of the gods grinds slowly,” but it 
ceases until its work is done. 

Smiles are returning tothe farmer’s face, although 
he never was poorer, newer worked harder, and 
wheat was never so low since the recollection of 
the oldest inhabitant; but he doesn’t have to beg 
or starve as many ether worthy people have to do 
in these trying times. Old mother earth will al- 
ways provide for her children if they will be satis- 
fied with bread and do without cake and pie; she 
willalso clothe them comfortably if they will choose 
eomfort rather than * purple and fine linen.” Now 
that so many others are so much worse off than 
the farmer, it makes him feel “ not enly well-to-do, 
but rich.”” He is not liable to be bounced from his 
occupation, as are salaried workers who serve 
under those clothed with a little brief authority, 
and who do not know or seem to care for the woes 
of those they turn out to beggary. Some farms 
have been standing idle, tenants could not be found 
for a business that yields so small a money return ; 
but the world is beginning to see, and will continue 
to see still more clearly, that money is not the chief 
end and aim of life, and that honest competency 
is not a thing to be despised. And so they are look- 
ing more towards the farms again; towards the 
business that was honorable and dignified in the 
days of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and that can- 
tinued so down the ages to when Washington, 
Adams and Jefferson retired from their exalted 
presidential duties to finish life’s pfgrimage in this 


never | 








| 
| 
| 





worthy calling. They are beginning to come out 

from the cities and ask for work on the farms; 
they are not leaving the country so frequently ex- 
pecting the city to lift them into wealth and emi- | 
nence. Bread and butter seems to bea more Con- | 
sequential thing than it did a few years ago; and | 
a trifle more of adversity may bring our young | 
men to the views of the great commonwealth | 
builder, William Penn, when he wrote, “Agricul- | 
ture is especially in my eye; let my children be 
husbandmen and housewives; it is industrious, 
healthy, honest, and of good example; like the 
holy ancients who pleased God, and obtained a 
good report.” 

All young people born in the country have doubt- 
less had at some period a longing for the city and 
its gaieties. It is like the measles, you can scarcely | 
escape having it once in a lifetime; but it is often 
harder to cure and more disastrous in consequence 
than the measles. Many agreen youth has gone | 
to the city to have his eye teeth cut, and came back 
a sadder and a wiser man, When we consider who | 
made the country, and who made the city, it ought 
to be reason enough for sticking to the fields, 

I remember how alluring the city once seemed t» | 
me. City people with their fashionable clothes 
and independent ways seemed like seraphs to me, | 
and made me feel so miserably gawky and ill at 
ease that I was afraid to say a word for fear I’d 
make a bigger dunce of myself than I really was. 
I put a mark on some of the elect, and now when I 
come to hunt them up, where are they? Dead, | 
flown, poor, or in ignoble pursuits. I only Knew a | 
few, and am glad I knew no more if they are fair 
representatives of what becomes of city born folks. | 
I select an equal number of country born and bred 
eontemporaries, and where are they? Some have 
come to grief, some dead or operating in other | 
spheres, but such as have clung to the ways of | 
their fathers are in a fuller possession of happiness | 
than the eity remnant. 

I haven’t got the city fever now. Its death traps 
have no attraction for me. A carriage ride across 
the country is far more fascinating to me than elec- 
tric railways and city busses. The Head of the 
Sidneys, dozing sonorously over his evening paper, 
suits me better than a silk tiled city fellow, ban- 
queting at some hotel or club house, and spending 
his evenings anywhere but at home. So Iam sure 
would others be cured of their craving for the 
glare and frivolty of the great cities if they would 
weather out farm life until their understandings 
were more fully developed. 

The disturbers of the world’s peace are not farm- 
ers; they have no dens of iniquity to lure the 
young to ruin; they do not goon strikes, or head 
riots; it is not among corn and clover that Com- 
monwealers and Congressmen grow. Would we 
exchange the peace and purity of the farms for the | 
strife and sinfulness of the city? Would we barter | 
health and safety for enervation and peril? A 
thousand times, no! Let the tide flow back to the 
farms, until the agriculturist shall stand as of yore, 
a peer of the noblest in the land. 








arsrconsela ies oa 
AS THE COWS COME HOME, 
BY Cc. W. L. 
The sun in the west is sinking away, 
As the cows come wandering up the lane 
The tinkling bell and the whistle gay, 
Waken the echoes, again and again, 


At the door of the cottage, hard shading her eyes, 
Watching and gazing down the lane, 

A mother is standing, the gay whistle hearing, 
As it brings back her boy once again, 





Her boy, and yet, not the one she is watching, 
Though the same tune wakes the echoes again, 

Still there is something that seents to be wanting, 
As the cows come wandering up the lane. 


And her thoughts drift back thro’ the fast fled years, 
Till the gay whistle is ringing again, 

She hears the blithe voice as the bars are let down, 
And the cows come wandering in from the lane. 


Then she turns to gaze at the old battered book sack, 
In merry school days her missing boy bore, 

And she thinks how he left it to don the rude harness, 
The musket and knapsack, the harness of war. 


And a sob leaves her heart as she thinks of her darling, | 
Far, far from her on the battle field dying, 

A tear dims her eye as she thinks of her soldier, 
Now in his unknown and narrow grave lying. 


But still, as the sun sinks down in the west, 

She stands at the door and gazes again, 

Listens to catch the gay whistle approaching 

To see who comes with the cows up the lane, 
—— -7oo 
RELIEF FOR THE OVERWORKED. 
BY GRACE PARRY. 

The way out of any dilemma is through the means | 
at hand. No hope of relief can come to the over- 
worked farmer’s wife through the recommendation 
of extravagant measures, or by the discussion of 
impracticable methods. Yet almost without fail 
there can be a fuller utility,—a more complete de- | 
velopment of the means afferded. This final re- | 





| lessly upon her by husband or sons. 


| between two joists. 


arrangement and more satisfactory condition of 
affairs must be brought about by the wife’s own 
efforts, 

She must first make evident to her family her 
personal right toa strong, Bappy place among them 
by not assuming the responsibility of a line of 
drudgery entirely unsuited to a woman’s power of 
endurance. A true wifeand mother should preserve 
her own best powers even though it necessitates 
the resistance of too heavy burdens laid thought- 
The duty 
rests with her to make them thoughtful, at least to 
educate her sons to a kind consideration of a 
woman’s needs and her capacity for labor. 

I know of a mother physically strong, who sadly 


| erred in her example to her son through the deplor- 


able habit of attending to the soap making, etc., in 


| fact performing much labor included in the sphere 


of the strong man; and thus she gave her son a 
feeble conception of what should be expected of his 
wife and children, 

Greater perhaps than the duty this mother owed 


| herself, was the duty she owed, through its large 


results, to the training of her son, 
Mother, in the resistance of the too heavy drudg- 


| ery laid upon you, keep serene and kind, and do 


not yield to the doing of it in preference to the diffi- 
culty of resisting it, for husbands and sons will 
soon learn to expect nothing more from you than 
you are able to perform, and will be glad to see you 
happy and strong. Bring about these conditions, 
and the prospect is that the scarcity of indoor help 
will not be so extreme, 
CONCERNING CERTAIN 
AFFAIRS, 

In answer toa question “Auntie ” kindly tells the 
uninitiated how to rid feather beds or pillows of 
the disagreeable odor that feathers, especially new 
ones, sometimes have: ‘ When the ground is dry 
and warm, spread an old quilt on the grass as soon 
as the dew is gone in the morning, lay the bed on 
it, turning it over in the middle of the day; before 
the dew falls bring it in, when the under side will 
feel quite damp. Repeat for two or three days, then 
when it is sweetened by contact with the earth, 
hang it up where the air can have access to it, 
When it feels dry it will be ready for use.” We 
have known of them being sweetened in this way, 
but think it would not hurt to lay them directly on 
the grass if it were clean, and a smart summer 
shower does no harm, if they are thoroughly dried 
after. 

A hanging closet in the cellar is a great conveni- 
ence. Select a long box and one wide enough to fit 
Nail it firmly to them at the 
top and make the top of the box into a door, un- 
less you prefer one of wire netting. Instead of a 





DOMESTIC 


| box two boards may be used for the sides, and an- 
| other for the bottom, which may project for addi- 


tional shelf room, The door and the back may be 
of board or of wire netting as preferred, 

A proper sitting position requires that the spine 
should be kept straight, and the support needed for 
the upper part should be felt in the right place. 
Therefore, sit as far back as possible in the chair, 
so the lower end of the spine shall be braced against 
the back of the seat. If this back is straight, the 
shoulders will also rest against it. This position 
makes no strain upon the ligaments of the spine; 
it allows a proper position of the shoulders, conse- 
quently of the lungs, stomach and every other or- 
gan of the body. Their work is carried on natur- 
ally and comfortably, as is also the cireulation of 
the blood, which in a wrong sitting position is seri- 
ously interfered with, as is especially the case where 
the knees are kept crossed. With the feet resting 


| squarely upon the floor, the hands resting easily 


upon the lap, perfect equilibrium, and consequently 


| perfect rest of the body, is secured. The arms should 


not be folded, for that position not only causes 
strain upon the spine, but places the weight of the 


| arms on the stomach ard diaphragm, increasing 


the labor of digestion and respiration. It is well to 
place the hands occasionally behind the back, as 
this gives the fullest expansion to the whole upper 
half of the body. 

When you feel worried or oppressed with vare, 
if you are a lover of nature, nothing will refresh 
you like a wakk or ride through some pretty, shady 
wood or along a stream, putting home thoughts 
aside, and with a watchful eye for all that is going 
on around you: for the basy little chipmunks hunt- 
ing their morning luneh, the birds busy with the 
cares of nesting, feeding, and admonishing the 
rebellious young ones who think themselves old 
enough to fly, and all the sweet, healthful, natuval 
sights and sounds which refresh and heal the 
spirit. Petty cares that have harassed one indoors 
and appeared like mountains, assume their true 
proportions when one returns to them ready to 
attack and put them te rout. The time used in the 
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walk is recovered in the freshness and vigor gained. | somebody is going to get hurt, and if she loses her 


One morning I met the night nurse from a neigh- 


boring hospital ; she came out every morning fora | 


walk in the woods and along the pretty stream be- 
fore she went to bed for the day. She said the sweet 
morning air seemed to blow away the memories of 
the pain and weariness she had tended and wit- 
nessed through the night, and left her fresh for her 
duties again. 

We wish to inform our lady readers that we are 
still able to furnish the ** Harriet” sewing machine 
for $20, delivered free of carriage to any railroad 
station east of the Rocky mountains. Of the large 
number sent to subscribers the past 
winter and spring, not one single note 
of complaint has been received, but 
many have written in the 
approval. 








fect satisfaction or we will refund 
the money and pay the freight on 
the return of the machine. It is in 


2 machines, and has points of beauty 
and excellence not found elsewhere. Any one get- 
ting a club of ten 2-year subscribers at 30cents each 
can have the machine for $18. Send money by New 
York draft, post-office or express money order, or 
registered letter, and state whether you want oak 
or walnut. 

We take this from the Village Record in regard 
to keeping cut flowers fresh: If you want cut flow- 
ers to be fresh and firm for any particular occasion, 
they should be dipped immediately after cutting in 
cold water, then shake the water off and stand 
them in a vase of any kind, large enough to hold 


warmest | 
In fact we guarantee | 
that the “ Harriet” shall give per- | 


all respects equal to the $40 and $50 | 


| cooking are daintier than ours. 


the flowers and allow the stems to go well down in | 


the water, then place the vase in a cool, dark place 
for several hours. When you bring them to the 
light you will be surprised how fresh they are and 
will last pretty aud firm fora long time. By thus 
putting them away, it gives the stems time to be- 
come filled with water. In summer time if you want 
flowers to wear or for table use, always cut them 
early in the morning, before the sun is on them, 
and then treat them as above stated, and you can 
always have them fresh. Flowers fresh cut and 
used at once, especially to wear, will not last an 
hour if worn out in the open air. 

During the wealth of midsummer bloom it is 
eften desirable to increase the stock of certain beau- 
tiful plants that have proved especiaily satisfac- 
tory, but this is usually considered a troublesome 
task by the busy farmer’s wife, and like many other 


flower lovers she will neglect it because of the in- | 


convenience of collecting the necessary sand, and 
studying up the subject of starting slips and cut- 
tings. It should be more generally understood 
that this is unnecessary in many cases, layering 
does away with all this bother and is a perfectly 
simple and satisfactory method of increasing the 
stock of bloomers. Hardy shrubbery, roses, many 
perennials, carnations and numerous annuals may 
be layered now, to grow the young plants for the 
window garden or for next summer’s bloom. Just 
experiment a litte and note the result. 
—_0a——_ 
HOMELY WRINKLES. 
The dew is glittering o’er the grass, 
A mist is over the brook, 
At the earliest beam of the rising sun 
The swallow her nest forsook. 
The snowy blooms of the hawthorn tree 
Lie thickly the ground adorning, 
The birds are singing in every bush 
At five o’clock in the morning. 

Clean the horse-radish grater with the scrubbing 
brush. S. B. P. 

Have a vegetable brush for removing the skins 
from potatoes. 

Frait stains may be removed from the hands by 
rubbing with dampened tartaric acid. 

We think peas are improved by a little sugar 
added if they are not very fresh and sweet. J. M.T. 

Summer squashes if picked when ready to cook 
may be kept down cellar until December. J. M. T. 

If you or any of your friends need a watch, write 
to us for catalogue. We can save you money in 
buying & watch. 

Iron rast stains may be removed by soaking them 
in buttermilk. Let them remain in the milk a 
longer of shorter time, according to their age. M. 

Fruit and other stains may usually be removed 
from:dight silks by washing at once with a soft 
cloth dipped in clear water, then rubbing till quite 
dry with a dry, soft cloth, or handkerchief. 

A womam is said to be like the pins she uses. 
She gerierally has a head of her own and a point to 
carry, aid she will make herself useful and shine 








| head she is worthless. 
Catch little red ants in a sponge sprinkled with 
sugar; when full drop in hot water and set again. 


Ham rinds or bones make an excellent trap, When } 
| them, pour in cold water till it overflows, screw on 


covered with the pests scald and set again. 
Examine vegetables well when washing them 
ready for cooking. We sacrificed our first dinner 
of new sweet beets toa dead woodlouse that Bridget 
had left in a hole inone. It might not have in- 
jured them, but we did not like the idea. B. R. 
HOW TO DO THINGS. 
When the wind is in the west, 
The weather is at us best ; 
When the wind is in the east 
’Tis good for neither man nor beast ; 
When the wind is in the south, 
It blows the bait into the fish’s mouth. 
No weather is ill, if the wind be still. 


Sal-soda is a cheapalkali, never heard of on many 
farms, which can be used with profit in cleaning 
floors, cans, tinware, etc. Buy someandtry it. It 
ought not to cost more than two cents per pound. 

It is time that “string’’ beans, as they are 
called, should go out of existence, now that tender 





varieties needing no “stringing” have come into 
| use. These are greatly improved for eating, if after 
the endZis broken off they are sliced in long, thin 
slices not much thicker than straws, before cook- 
ing. They will then only need to boil fifteen or 
twenty’minutes to be tender, juicy and delicious, 
| Try it; it is a hint from the French whose ways of 


Raspberry vinegar: Pour a quart of good cider | 
vinegar over two quarts of raspberries, and after | 
covering closely set aside for forty-eight hours. At | 
the end of this time drain the liquid and pour it 
over a third quart of berries and strain through a 
muslin bag, and toevery pint of liquor add a pound | 
of sugar. Boil slowly for five minutes, remove 
the scum, let it cool for fifteen minutes and bottle. | 
Add a tablespoonful or two of this to a glass of 
iced water. Blackberry and strawberry vinegars are 
made in the same way. 

When a housekeeper gets a scale, after having 
been without one ali her life, she won- 
ders how she ever did keep house be- 
fore without one. A scale is such an 
unhandy object and often so inthe 
way that the Family Folding Scale, 
shown in the illustration, commends 
itself for its convenience. It is at- 
tached to the wall and when not in 
use can be swung back out of the way. til . 
The advertisement containing other information 
in regard to it will be found in another column. 





Excellent strawberry shortcake: Sift a heaping 
teaspoonful of baking powder into a pint of flour, 
add a little salt, rub into it a level tablespoonful of 
butter, mix with about a half pint of milk to a soft | 
dough. As this will be too soft to be worked with | 
the hands, press it into the pan withaspoon. It | 

| 
; 


should be about half an inch thick. Bake for fif- 
teen or twenty minutes. The strawberries should 
be chopped and sweetened, the cake broken open 
and spread with butter, then the strawberries Jaid 
on. Whipped cream looks better and “ goes fur- 
ther ”’ than the same amount plain 





To can corn, peas and beans: Pull corn when just | 
right for the table; with a sharp knife shave off | 
just the top of the grains, or score them down each 
row with a knife, and press out all the grain with | 
the back of a knife; press tightly intothe jars with | 
the rim, put on the tops, and screw them down, 
place the jars in a boiler with sticks or hay under 





| soda from the kitchen will cure it. 


| wasp sting. 


cover them, boil for five hours, When about half 
done tighten the tops. Keep in a cool, dry, dark 
place and cover each jar with a paper bag. For 
peas and beans we know no better way than to hull 
them when just right for the table; fill jars with 


the tops and finish like the corn. If any subscriber 
ean tell us any better way we will be glad to have 
her tell us for the benefit of others. Jars and tops 
should be very clean, freshly scalded out and wiped 
on clean cloth, 


HEALTH HINTS. 
Let us take our time, 
And hoard the vital forces that we waste 
Before our day has reached its golden prime. 

Bathing the face with buttermilk will give relief 
from sunburn. 

Sponge the baby with cool, not cold water at bed- 
time, and rub dry. 

Green leaves from a tree, placed in the hat, will 
tend to keep the head cool when out in the hot sun, 

One of the very best remedies for burns or scalds 
is bi-carbonate of soda (common baking soda,) laid 
on thickly, It will draw the fire out and prevent 
a blister. 

The country doctor, say what you please, is a 
beneficent institution, and ought to have fair play. 
Some people pay him the last one, when he should 
be paid first. 

Is the house damp and musty from the shade of overs 
hanging trees? Then cut away the trees and let in the 
glorious sun. What is the sun for if not to shine on the 


| house and on you? 


Above all things, men, don’t let the women folks 
do too much work at this season and tire them- 
selves out. Look out for them, or they will do it. 


| They are built that way. 


Headache often comes from an acid stomach. 
Very likely yours is that kind. If so justa little 
What will lay 
on a ten-cent piece may do the business, 

It is sometimes recommended to rub road earth, 
made into mud, over the inflamed area of a bee or 
This is now said to be a dangerous 
remedy because of the bacillus of tetanus contained 
in the earth, and which may thus obtain access to 
the wound and cause lock-jaw. When stung by 
any kind of an insect, howl as loud and as long as 
you please, but don’t plaster mud on the place. 

The Purdue University Experiment Station, of 
Lafayette, Indiana, issues a bulletin entitled “A 
Substitute for Coffee,”” commending the soja bean 
for that purpose. It tells all about growing it and 
preparing it for the table. It is well worth sending 
for, as it will be economy to grow one’s own coffee. 

An awful sight of mischief is done the farmer 
and his hired folks by not putting on more apparel 
in the evenings when wet with perspiration from 
the labors of the day. Rheumatism, sciatica, 


| eatarrh, dysentery and many other diseases are 


brought on in that way. No mistake about it. 





MODES AND MANNERS. 

A girl who has been properly trained, and is well on 
her way to womanhood, should know enough to feel 
and be responsible for her capital stock of nervous 
energy, of cheerfulness, of good digestion, of strength 
and vigor, and able to maintain her forces, holding in 
reserve enough strength to carry her over an emer- 
gency, resting, sleeping, exercising, dieting in the com- 
mon-sense fashion. 

White enameled studs and cuff buttons are worn 


a potato masher until the milk runs over. Wipe j for full dress by men, and are in better taste than 


even plain gold ones. 
A clean sweet baby, in a plain dark gingham slip, 


and between them; pourincold water to two-thirds | that probably cost ten cents in money and an hour 








In every cooking receipt that requires 
a leavening agent, use the Royal Baking 
Powder. It will make the food sweeter, 
lighter and more wholesome, because it 
is the purest and highest in strength. 





Do You Want a Printing Press, Type or Printing Material? 

Send 6c. for 50p. eatalog. Outfits from @3 up 
Everything sold at 50 p. et. di t. 2500 b Electros. 
100 Serap-book Cards & Shape Novelties, 25¢. 140 assorted 
Birthday Cards, 15e. GITHENS & BRO., Box 1632, Phila. Pa. 


PAID FOR U. 8S. 

HIGHEST CASH PRICES POSTAGE STAMPS. 
ljumbian and old issues co gpa desired. Hunt up 
your old letters from 1845 to 1869,and send us samples of 
what you find. we tell you what they are worth. Our Buy- 
ing list for common kinds is sent on application. Address, 
C. H. MEKEEL STAMP & PUBLISHING CO., Station Co. St. Louis,Mo, 











Dealers Don’t Love Us 
PAZOR STEEL 








wherever you put her. But get her crooked, and 


because we let them alone. 
ers ; they stand by us year after year. Our blades are hand-forged from 


Our aim is to deal direct with consum- 









This cut is exact size of our 65e. strong 
oe rela Seri stense 
. 5 for $2, postpaid. -in. shears, 
we 60c. This knife and shears, $1. Lady's 
] Ni] 2-biade Pearl, 35c.; Gent's fine 3-blade, 
L$ low ground razor, $1.25; t 
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in time, is a more attractive object than one clad 
in a ruffied and embroidered white dress not per- 
fectly fresh, and that cannot be washed so tre- 
quently because it is more trouble to iron. 


Though the new silk waists are made with lin- 
ings that fit closely every curve of the figure, un- 
lined blouses are still worn for very warm weather 
and are indispensable in a summer outfit. 

A minister who had been invited to exchange 
pulpits found the church he was visiting so dark 
that he beckoned to some one near the pulpit and 
asked him to open the blinds and let in more light. 
“We expect light from you,” said the man. “ But 
I must get it from Heaven first,” was the quick 
reply. 

Drink from the cup—never from the saucer: leave 
the ‘teaspoon in the saucer, not in the cup. Eat 
slowly and do not fill your mouth with large quan- 
tities. Eat the food served to you, or leave it upon, 
the plate without remark; wait the coming of your 
turn to be served, and do not follow with your eyes 
the food served to others. Do not unnecessarily 
handle dishes or make a display of “ cleaning up 
the plate.” Never notice or comment upon any acci- 
dent, but render any assistance which may be neces- 
sary or possible; in short, ‘‘eat at your own table 
as you would eat at the table of a King.” 

When a maiden is betrothed in Germany she is 
called bride by her sweetheart, who addresses her 
thus until it becomes time to call her wife. Imme- 
diately upon betrothal-the lovers exchange rings, 
which, if the course of true love runs smooth, are 
to be worn ever afterwards until death parts them, 
The woman wears her betrothal ring on the third 
finger of her right hand. The husband continues 
to wear the ring just as the wife wore hers when 
she was bride, so that one can tell easily at aglance 
if a man be or be not mortgaged as to his affections, 

Fruit syrups are very useful for flavoring pur- 
poses as well as for cooling drinks. Rapid boiling 
destroys their color and flavor. <A porcelain or 
granite kettle should always be used, as the acids 
of the fruits act upon metal and change taste and 
color. A wooden spoon is best for stirring. Some 
varteties of fruit thicken more readily than others 
and require less sugar and boiling. Mash the fruit, 
turn ft Mto a jelly bag and let it dripslowly. Meas- 
ure the juice and allow from a pound toa pound 
anda half of sugar toa quart of juice. Boil, then 
put in small bottles, cork, seal and set in a dark, 
cool place. Any kind of fruit may be used, but 
grapes make the best. 


OUT-DOOR NOTES. 

Do you know an English sparrow cannot go in an 
inch auger hole? A wrencan. Take the hint. 

Whale oil soap will kill the small black bugs on 
chrysanthemums. Paris green will do it, but will 
also kill the plant. W. E. G. 

A nursemaid airing her charge met a bicycle 
club going at full speed. Returning home she 
exclaimed, “O, mum, the baby nearly tipped out of 
his carriage fur rejoicement, for he saw the men 
ridin’ on them philosophers.” 


The sweet peas should have a thorough drench- 


ing every night in dry weather; one that will reach 
to their roots. If they are watered occasionally 
with liquid manure they will keep growing and 
blossoming finely, but do not make it too strong. 
You will get more enjoyment out of them and they 
will bloom longer and better if you keep the blos- 
soms cut off. If allowed to go to seed they stop 
blooming. 

Roses that are difficult to raise from slips or cut- 
tings may often be successfully grown by “ layer- 
ing.”’ Bend down shoots and cover with soil. At the 
point where they enter the soil make a slight cut 
with a knife; cut about half-way through the shoot 
in a slanting direction; this will somewhat check 
the flow of sap and roots will form there, while the 
branch is kept alive and nourished by the sap 
which flows through the unsevered part. Do this 
in the summer, but do not quite separate it from 
the parent stem until spring. 


WANTED TO KNOW. 
How to get rid of carpet bugs. J.8. 
Is there any way to mend rubber overshoes, or 


- ADVERTISEMENTS. 
When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that 


you read his card inthe Farm Journal. We believe it to your 
interest to do 80, as our readers are § served with the best. 














GILK SPONGE FLANNEL UNDERWEAR~— 
$10 for two suits to order. The material and trimmings, 
all cut for two suits, $8. Samples and catalogue, 4 cts. For 8 
years this all silk un erwear has been made to order for pa- 
trons from Maine to Washington. For rheumatism it is 
most remarkable. Asan all-round comfortable, durable and 
healthful underwear it is phenomenal. It is absolutely un- 
shrinkable. All who have used it say it surpasses in excel- 
lence all other makes Investigate it now. Noyes BROos., 


prevent undue wear? 

What is the best way to cure a sprained ankle, 
and to strengthen one that is weak and liable to be 
sprained. B. R. 
Wanted to know how to make cup cheese. 

Berks Oounty, Pa. Mrs. R. B. 
How to can peas, beans, and corn. D. C. G. 
See ‘“* How To Do Things.” 


any application that can be made to the soles to | BA PTISM = ant 
Ww. 











Mellinis 
Food 


received the 
highest awards, Medal and 
Diploma, that were given 
to Infants’ Foods by the 
World’s Fair, uz the 
voluntary selection and 
successful use of MEL- 
LIN’S FOOD at the 
Créche, in the Children’s 
Building at the World’s 
Fair (10,000 Babies were 
fed with it there), by the 
Matron, Miss Marjory 
Hall, “after a fair trial 
of the other Foods,” was, 
really, the highest 
award, as no other Infants’ 
Food in the world was thus 
honored and endorsed. 


OUR BOOK FOR THE IN- 
STRUCTION OF MOTH- 
ERS SENT FREE ON AP- 
PLICATION. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CoO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


cpPPppprmppnenenx 


History booklet, 50 
S. BOCK, Bate ‘Ono E 





_ BOYS AND GIRLS | ! 


Make money during vacation hg pm for THe Home 
QUEEN. Everybody will subscribe. Liberal cash commission 
or Brass | Address, Home Queen, Box 1116, Phila., Pa. 


s Band: Instruments, Drums, Uniformsand 
Bi Sst 4 








all Equipments. Send stamp for 
strations. Lyon & Healy, Chicago 


BOOK-KEEPING. O cts. ONLY. Easy home study. 

Wonderful book positively self-instructive, 10c. 

Advertisements pay us, otherwise actually 
CNAIR PUB. CO., Detroit. Mich. 


FAMILY DING 


SCALE. 
E capacity 3 4 oz. to 50 lbs. 
iy Perfectly accurate. Out 
) of the way when not in 
,use. If your butcher or 
grocer Ww eights are short 
prove it. Shipped on re- 
Y oolet ee to Tank 
A address by 

SON, Manatee SasTONS f 
SCALES, Beloit, Wis. >——% 


DON’T DABBLE 


and drudge over a washboard 
when there’s one 


PERFECT 9 
Washtr— 1 ERRIFF’S 
Warranted to wash as clean as can 
be done on the washboard. Machines 
4 sent on trial at wholesale price. If 
not satisfactory money refunded. 
Live Agents Wanted. Write for terms and prices. 
PORTLAND MFG Box 8 Portland, Mich. 


_ FOR THE BEST HAND RAG 





mailed. 
worth $5 



































PAPER in the world, ress, 

EUREKA LOOM COMP’Y, 

3048 West M St., Battle 

Creek, Mieh., for circular and 
copy. 


AND CUFFS. 


aaa’ |. Vana laien| 
Nad teed A yy 








CAC 


The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Reversible. Look well. Fit well. Wear well. 
A box of Tem collars or phd Ng magenta cuffs 25 cts. 





Sample collar and pair of cuffs by mail for 6 cents, 
Name the size and style desired and address the 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
27 Kilby St., Boston, or 77 Franklin St., New ork. 


EVERY LADY WANTS “our 
1 STOVE-POLISHING MITTEN. 
Will polish a stove better than anything on 

Lj earth, and keep your hands clean at the same 
time. Ladies buy it at sight. ‘They all 
want it. Big Profits to Agents, 
mple Mitten and Dauber by mail, 80 ets. 
wy Y¥ CO., BOX 1540, BOSTON, MASS. 


































_—— Caleheapee CORNISH Pianos and 
A ND Bes ae ‘ches ae 1 4 Durable. 
es 08 = 8180, Organs from $25. 


CATALOCUE FREE. Write for it. 








CORN NISH & ., WASHINGTON, N. J. 












BIGGLE 


HORSE 
BOOK 





point. Cloth binding. 


Price, 50 Cents. 





Outfitters, Washington and Summer Sts., Boston, Mass. 





By mail to any address. 


FARM JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 











IN PRESS. 


Announcement is made that the above book is 
in course of publication by the FARM JOURNAL. 
The manuscript is in the hands of the printer, and 
the work will appear September 1st. 
| liberally illustrated and fully up to the times ; 


It will be 
it is on the plan of the FARM 


JOURNAL, much in little, and of a practical character, concise, plain and to the 


READY SEPTEMBER ist, 1894. 


gpaxe-Orders taken now. 
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RG cag ON . 
Royal tiger lilie 3s by the garden pate, 

Rows of regal dahlias, close beside them wait ; 
Haycocks in the meadow, wild fowl en the fen, 


Hail to thee, midsummer, and July again. 


Farmers who don’t have a meat cart occasionally 
stopping at their door should co-operate in slaugh- 
tering their own beef, 
other so that no one person will have too much. 

I like things boiled down, that is your good point, 
Best paper in the United States to jog the memory ; 
puts us in mind of things we knew but have for- 
gotten. F. H. P., Steamburg, Pa. 

We mentioned peanut meal in our last 
Here is the analysis of it by E. Wolff, of Germany: 
Albumen, 24.8; carbohydrates, 19; fat, 7.2; feeding 
ratio, 1to1.5. This is the analysis of the hulled 
peanut meal: Albumen, 40; carbohydrates, 24.5; 
fat, 6; feeding ratio, | to 1.6. 

We do not all paint our barns, and yet we hate to 
see them streaked with black where the hinges and 
hasp are screwed on. The iron oxidizes and runs 
down, discoloring the wood. The defect is easily 
obviated by dipping the irons in linseed oil and 
letting them dry before putting them on. 

To repair garden hose take two ounces or more 
of naphtha, inte which drop as much shellac as it 
will absorb till of the consistence of thick gum. 
Cut some bandages of canvas or thin leather, spread 
the composition on one side of them, bind tightly 
round the hose and fasten firmly with twine. Let 
it remain a day, then remove the twine. The hose 
must be dry before the piasters are applied. Keep 
the cement in a glass stoppered bottle. 


issue. 


The best and cheapest place for the silo is in one 
end of the barn. If the ensilage corn is allowed to 
mature ears, and these are not removed before it is 
put in the silo, little or nocorn meal will be needed. 
And it is now believed that the nutriment in the 


entire product of an acre of corn will do stock mere | 


good if fed as it grew, without separation, than if 
husked and ground and fed separately. The best 
ensilage is made from corn raised as if for husking 
and not cut until the ears have begun to glaze. 
“John” tells FARM JOURNAL readers to file their 
hoes on the in or upper side. A. H. tells “John” 


that his advice is on the wrong side of the 
hoe, “John” is right, and A. H. is wrong. In using 


nearly all tools the face or flat side goes next to the 


work, the shaving being turned off from the bey- | 
eled edge. For that very reason the reversible slip 


plow point was invented, that the worn or beveled 
side might be turned up and enable it to “ bite 
with a will.” I have worked in carpenter shop, 
machine shop, and with all sorts of farm tools on 
a@ farm, and am on my own farm now, and have 
been for many of my fifty years. The above is the 
mechanical rule. H. H., Horner’s, Va. 
We copy from New England Homestead a cut of 
a home-made evaporator. It is simply a box with- 
out a bottom, having shelves arranged as here 
shown. One side is removed and cleated to- 
gether and then hinged at the top 
for a door. The chimney extending 
from the top and side opposite the 
door is two inches by two feet, and 
afoot high. Cleats are nailed two 
inches apart on the ends of the box 
for the fruit trays to rest on. The 
trays are of light strips, one-half by 
one inch, halved at the corners and braced by diag- 
onal wires. They are covered by white mosquito 
netting. This evaporator is used on top of a eook 
stove, being set on four bricks, one at each corner. 
I have a device I call the “farmer's friend.” 
While mills for pumping water cost from $50 to 
$250, my “ farmer’s friend” can be put up for about 
$12 or $15 and run for years witbout a dollar’s ex- 
pense. I bought three molasses hogsheads for a 




















dollar a piece, soaked them out a few days and | 


then had the blacksmith put on each four hoops of 
cast-off wagon tire, at twenty cents a hoop. I built 
a staging six feet high and set the three casks on it 
and connected them near the bottom by a three- 
quarter inch lead pipe, then ran 
driven well pipe from one of them through my 


wood shed into the wash-room, and to the end of 


this pipe attached a globe faucet. To make the 


pipe joints tight I drove soft pine wedges around | 


them, calked the holes with cotton, and painted 
over the joint with thick white lead. The water is 
conducted from the house roof into the casks by 
troughs and spouts. I have just completed a sim- 
ilar arrangement for my barn, and the cattle like 
it better than well water. I have a brass valve 
screwed on the end of the conducting pipe to shut 
off water from pipe in cold weather to prevent 
freezing. E. B, ALLEN, Harwichport, Mass. 


and in dividing with one an- + 


a galvanized | 
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Friend Samuel C. Moon, of the Moon Nursery 
Company, Morrisville, Pa., 
terest in his patrons and good business sense at the 
same time, by sending to every purchaser of stock 
a personal letter, similar to the following, which 
was received by the Editor: 

“I hope thy recent purchase from me of trees, 
plants, ete., is flourishing, and as I am interested 
that all the stock that I seil shall do well, I take the 
liberty of calling attention to the great importance 
of watering liberally and keeping the ground stirre d 
arounda plant in dry weather. Recently planted 
trees should be thoroughly soaked by natural rains | 
or artificially at least once every two weeks until 
they get started into vigorousgrowth. When water- | 
ing is done by hand it should be done liberally, 
pour the water on slowly so it will soak down to 
the roots and not run away on the surface. When 
the earth has partially dried after watering itshould 
be stirred and the crust broken. It is very refresh- 
ing to plants to have the foliage and entire top and 
trunk sprinkled in the evenings of hot, dry days. 


| 
A little labor judiciously bestowed in watering will } 


save very many plants and trees which otherwise | 
would be lost. I hope thy efforts will be successful 
and that I may be favored with further orders in 
future.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that | 
We believe it to your | 


you read his card in the Farm Journal. 
interest to do 80, as our readers are served with the best. 


Everything 
Made of Black Leather 


would last twice as long, be stronger, 
keep shape, be soft and clean, it 
kept oiled with 


Vacuum Leather Oil. 


25c. worth is a fair trial—and your 
money back if you want it—a swob 
with each can. 

For pamphlet, free, 


OF LEATHER,” send to 
VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N. Ye 


FRUIT EVAPORATOR. 


“THE GRANGER ig Poe oat use. Cheapest in 
? he marke ”), $6 4 ‘ire. 

| EASTERN MFG. CO., 257 South Gun ee Phita.. Pa. 

COSTS YOU NOTHING 

to see and EXAMINE this HABNESS!! 

C.O.D. No Money in Advance. 





“How To TAKE CARE 













Cur rats Ap Ovr and send to us and 
we will send the harness to you by ex- 
ress C. O. D. Subject to Examination. 


A $15.00 
HARNESS. f found Perrectiy Nothin pay 


the agent $5.38 and express charges, otherwise Pay Nothing. 
It is a regular $15. 3, Single Harness, Oak Stock, Genvive Nicke, Trimmed, 
Patent Leather Blinds, Heavy Breast Collar and Breeching, Doubled and 
Stitched 144 Traces. Everything BEST and WARRANTED. Order TO-DAY. 
Address, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Llls., or Minneapolis, } Minn. 


Big Buecy axp Hanyses CataLocus Fass. 
1 ORLD'S 


FAIR 
K7i\> RAY 4% “y ASR ~~ AWARDS 


“A” Grade. $67.50, 4" Grede, Bae TWO MEDALS 


and one Diploma for Beauty, 
Strength and Cheapness.Over 
50,000 of these vehicles have 
been sold direct to the peo 

e4Send at once for our Sempiets 
° . cee of er se of 
— vehicle arness,aiso book 
A” Grade, pert of testimonials, they are free. 
ALLIANCE CARRIAGE CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


DONT 


We are t 


Their merits 
























Information 





! 
shows a thoughtful in- | 
| 
| 


'T FORGET 


It would be a wise move to put one on your farm, 


banish 1608, 


SENNETT’S IMPROVED 


TUMP PULLER. 


Sent anywhere in the U.S. 
ON THREE DAYS’ TRIAL 
Screw,cable & hand CH teh 
LS lee beet ONS 

les 9 sizes, $25 to $150 
AN cons with 1000 Rec. Free 


H. L. Bennett & Co. 


"Warranted the 
Most Practical 
Machine Made 













WESTERVILLE, 0. 


@ MANURE 
SPREADER 


Spreads any and all kinds of 
yard and stable manure. It’s 
chief merit is in the thorough 
pulverizing and even distribu- 
tion, though it will discharge 
its load in one-tenth the time 
required by hand, 


KEMP & BURPEE MFG. CO., Box39, Syracuse, N. Y.,U.S.A 
BBRBEOECE IERIE ERIE EES 
“GREAT 
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en? 


Tell your 
dealer you 
must see our 


POTATO DIGGER, 


Is Hallock’s Latest Im- 
yroved, and sells to 


9 
On) 























armers already own- goods, Send -. 
Py « 2 or io. 'e « 
ing $90 and $125 dig catal’g’e, & 


gers. Why? Be 
cause ef its Greater 
Efficiency and Sim- 
plicity. Don’t fail 
to have one of our 
Non - Cc —. 


with par- 
fgticulars. 
Terms to 
suit the 
m times. 












WEE ERS 
Saves more labor than any other farm tool, and gives 


. 
greater security to the plant than any other Weeder. 3 
Write. Give P. O., County and State. t 





g- 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SON, York, Pa. 
IOROCEOHORORSORCR HORI HOHHORCE 


POTATO DiGGER 


32-page pamphlet free 
Mention this paper. 






















Any size you 
want. 20 to56 
inches high. 
Tires 1 to 8 
inches wide— | 
hubstofitany jf 

| axle. Saves i 

Cost many 
times in asea- 

son to have set = 

of low wheels 
to fit your wa- 
gon for hauling 
grain, fodder, 

manure, hogs, &c. 
No resetting of tires. & 

Catl’g free. Address 


Empire Mfg. Co., 


QUINCY, ILL. 


FORALL. $75 a mouth salary and ex: 
penses paid. If you want employment write 
| at once to P. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 








We used to make Empire 
Drills by the Hundred. 


urning them out now by the Thousands, 
are recognized, and the best farmers will have them, 


gladly supplied by 








EMPIRE DRILL CO., Shortsville, N.Y. 








Buggies, 
Phzetons, 
Surreys, 


Harness, 





Road Wagons from $29.00 up. 


All Goods Warranted. 

- Satisfaction Guaranteed, 
85.00 
All prices. | atalogue Mailed Free. 
ANUFACTURER AND SAVE 25 PER CT. 


ce 


33-00 
cé 60.00 ce 


STAR CARRIACE & HARNESS CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS Bx 


Our deeds still travel with t us fr om afar, 
—_ what we have been makes us what we are. 

“Johnny,” said his teacher, 
“if your father can do a piece 
of work in seven days, and your 
uncle George can do it in nine 
; days, how long will it take both 
war, of them to do it?” 

“They'd never get it done,’ 

—=— said Johnny. “* They’d sit down 

and tell fish stories.” 

An unpeaceable man hath no neighbor. 

Late repentance is seldom worth much. 

Report makes the wolf bigger than he is. 

Sins and debts are always more than we think 
them to be. 

Neat work can be done filling small holes and 
cracks with plaster by using a kitchen table knife 
as a trowel. 

Tin-lined butter packages are far better than 
wood and are coming into use. They are made by 
the Record Manufacturing Co., of Conneaut, Ohio. 

Hay caps, such as were recommended in Mr. B. 
Frank Brown’s article, in the May number, can be 
obtained of the National Waterproof Fibre Co., 
86 South street, New York; Symmer Hay Cap 
Co., Concord, N. H.; and Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., 
202 S. Water street, Chicago, Ill. 

From F. 8. Gibson, 108 Spruce St , Philadelphia: 
Yours inquiring best way to pack peas and beans 
for shipment at hand. The only way I receive 
these goods when shipped is either in barrels or 
half barrel baskets. The baskets are most desir- 
able from the fact of having ventilation. 

Judge Biggle’s Horse Book is in the printer’s 
hands. It will be profusely illustrated and well- 
filled with just what the horse-user wants to know. 
Harriet will have a chapter or two init. It will be 
published by Wilmer Atkinson Co., price, 50 cents, 
by mail, to be out September Ist. You will want 
acopy! 

Here is a book on the cultivation of the peach, 
pear and quince, written by Dr. Black, practical 
Delaware fruit grower, and a capital work it % It 
contains 382 pages and was made to sell for $2, but 


times are hard, and it is now offered by mail for 59 
cents, postage ‘paid. There is not a subscriber on 
the FARM JOURNAL list to whom this book is not 
worth the _— asked. Send to FARM JOURNAL 
office for it 


A bulletin from the Iowa Station gives facts that 
should be a warning to farmers who use grass seed 
as found on the me 1arket. The station examined 








ergnty- -four samples of seed grown in Iowa, Ohio, 
rork and other states. 


New The average amount 
of impurities in these 
eighty-four samples was 
five per cent., or three 
tea in every bushel, 
lantain was found in 
forty-one samples and 
crab-grass in twenty- 
four. Sorrel and many 
other noxious weed seeds 
were also found. The 
Station well says that 
clover seed is one of the 
most impure seeus on 
=the market. Every 
* farmer should have a 
: seed microscope and ex- 
amine all grass aad other seeds before using. We 
offer an excellent one free to any one sending a 
club of six 2-year subscribers at 30 cents each. Or 
we will send it by mail on receipt of 6) cents each. 
This instrument will be found useful in examin- 
ing insects and fungi also, and every reader should 
have one. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that 
Interest read his card inthe Farm Journal. We believe it to your 
terest to do so, as our readers are served with the best. 


~ FRENCH BUHR MILLS 


28 Sizes and Styles, Over 20,000 In Use. 
A boy can operate and keep = 
them In order. A complete — 
milland sheller for less than$100 ma 
EVERY MILL WARRANTED, . 
“BOOK ON MILLS” 
and sample meal FREE, 


Flour Mills built by Contract. 




































ROLLER 4! Je - 2 
or | fry / 5 
BUHR jy, 3 
SYSTEM. | le 8 

a o 


NORDYKE & ui MON CO0., rprexee “OLIS. “IND. 


PATENTED Level Trad HORSE POWERS 





with Positive Speed Regulator. Sole owners of 


these patents. Other manufacturers solicit them on roy- 
alty. Lightest Running Cleaner ever invented. Send for 


grees ow ue,which contains useful information. Ad’s, 
TONE A’Q’L WORKS, Pottstown, Pa,,U. 8. A. 





GIDER 





MACHINERY 


[irdrentie, Knuckle Joint and Screw 
im ae. Gas Pumps, 








The only press awarded medal 
and diploma at World’s Fair. 


HYDRAULIC 


Send for free catalogue 
and full particulars. 


HYDRAULIC PRESS™ 
MFG.CO. Mt. Gilead, Ohio 



























v2 acres a day ; 
instead of 3. One man instead of tour. Esreciall 
adapted to traction engine. Uses wheel ye whic 
resists pressure of four furrows. No bottom or side 
friction. Weight of furrows, frame and plowman car- 
ried on three greased spindles. Draft reduced to low- 
b= — Tienit, Foot brake prevents Gang running 
team. Lever and turning device within easy reach. 
Easier Driving, Seraightor Furrows, and 
uw R DF AFT than any Gang in America, 
LIGHTE! TE Adjustable frame—can 
widened at will Made with stubble, 
pa! mr a Ready or breaker bottoms, 10or l2inch cut, 
SOUTH BEND, 
DIANA, 
ECONOMIST PLOW CO. “°iNoraxa 
wtocs and time “for trial given 
where we have no nts, 
RUN NUTHE FARM,” sont Free 
all who mention this paper, 





















h HORSE POWER @ UPR 
Engine and Boiler 
SAW MILL ENGINE AND 
BOILER, $450.00, 
Other Sizes in Proportion. 
ENCINES and BOILERS 
FROM 2 TO 500 H. P. 
For Circulars address 


GPARMSTRONG BROS., LY = a 














ma RUMELY “3a 
oe ME LY oe 


NGINES. 


Threshers and Horse Powere! 
rite for Illustrated Catalogue, mailed Free, 
M. RUMELY GO., LAPORTE, IND. 














= FARQUHAR SEPARATOR 


( Warranted.) LIGHTEST 
DRAFT, 
MOST 
SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL, 
ano PERFECT 
in use. Wastes no 
grain, and cleans 


i Wi Se it ready for 
p ~ —— market, 
CHEAPEST AND BEST 

for all purposes, 

Simple, Strong, Durable. 

Saw Mills, Shingle and 

Grist Mills, Horse 

Powers, Traction 
Engines and 

Threshing Machines 


cu LTIVATORS, 


and Machinery generally, a specialty. Send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue. Address 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., YORK, PA. 





















Our 1894 PERKINS’ STEEL 
GALVANIZED POWER and 
PUMP- 
ING 

MILL 


WITH GRAPHITE BOXES AND STEEL 
TOWER Prices satisfactory. 
Warrant covers all points. In- 
vestigate before buying. Cata- 
logue free. 
PERKINS WIND MILL CO., 
R6 Bridge St., Mishawaka, Ind. 



















| 1854. Established 40 Years. 1894, 


seer, The Old Reliable Hallada 
=< Standard, Halladay Semel, 


U.S, SOLID WHEEL, 


and Gem Steel 


WIND MILLS, 


Guaranteed to be 
THE BEST MADE. 
Also Pumps, Tanks, Corn Shellers, 
Feed Mills, Stalk Cutters, 
Haying Tools, Saw Tables, ete. 


U,S. WIND ENGINE AND PUMP CO. 


116 Water St., Batavia, Ill. 








ee WINCHESTER 
\ SINGLE SHOT 





——ALL SIZES FROM .22 TO .50 CAL.—— 


THE BEST_IN THE WORLD. 








Be sure your dealer gives you WINCHESTER MAKE. 


TAKE NO OTHER, 


arge 


epeatin . 
variety of R P g Rites. 











Send for 100 page Illustrated Catalogue, FREE. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


M«:nson Street. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
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We scatter seeds with careless hand, 
And dream we ne'er shall see them more: 
But for a thousand years 
Their fruit appears 
In weeds that mar the land 
Or healthful store. 

Fertilize the hay stubble. 

Borrowing is the mother of trouble. 

Ward off the second wife by afternoon snoozes. 

Do you know that blackberries make good 
jelly? 

Plow twice for wheat if you want a good stand 
of grass to follow. 

Let him that earns the bread eat it. 
that earns it not have the crumbs. 

Better do a small business, and a safe one, 
than a big business with sharks 

Send in that order now for a perfect “‘ Harriet”’ 
sewing machine for the good wife. 

Insects and larvae are clearly of opinion that 
stubble burning is not the proper thing. 

Leave a curtain up partly in a room in which 
a child sleeps. Then when it wakens it will not 
be frightened by the intense dark ness, 

The prosperous farmers of the present are not 
only right up with the times, but right down 
on waste,and hand and glove with the closest 
economy. 

Rub strong Scotch snuff in the hair along the 
backs of your cattle to rid them of lice. Some 
use a solution of carbolic acid and lard. It 
appears to be very effective. 

Those who are handling tar felt, tar paper, or 
any tarred goods,will do well to first grease their 
hands before commencing, and the tar will not 
stick to them. M. L. H. 

Several of our readers ask questions about ad- 


Let him 


vertised goods. 
advertisers direct. 
them to be reliable. 

I rather admire its (FARM JOURNAL’s) pluck 
but especially I like its bright sayings, and its 
coming to the point without so much talk and | 
flourish. J, F. H., West Milton, Ohio. 

Improved haying machinery saves enough 
labor to pay for itself; and it not infrequently 
gets hay in outof rain and storms. Write to U.S, 
Wind Engineand Pump Co., of Batavia, IIl., for 
a free catalogue of haying tools, and for wind 
engines, also, 

Remember that we rely on our readers to help 
extend the circulation of the FARM JOURNAL. 
Without your help we can do nothing. To this 
end we ask that you send for sample copies to 
hand around; you will really doa favor to your 
neighbor by asking him to subse ribe, and you 
will help us get our Million subscribers, 

Foot-wide poultry netting is excellent for a 
trellis about the porch, on fences, or fastened § ; 
toa stake as shown in the picture. The sugges- 
tion is by Webb Donnell, and is good enough 
for us to use to decorate the lawn on that Ex- 
perrmental Farm when we get u. Suppose 
the boys make a few for mother. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
“When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that 
you read his card in Farm Journal. We believe it to your 
interest te do 80, as our readers are served with the best. 


FARM JOURNAL guarantees 




















Geiser, second hand, quite as good as new, No 1size, 
A! Thresher and Separator, for sale. A Bar: gain. One 
sample Johnson Self-binding Harvester with bundle 
carrier and truck ; two sample Mowers, all new, for salé 
cheap. Address, McCALMONT & CO., Bellefonte, Pa. 


7IOR THE BEST HAY-SLINGS., HAY-CAR- 

RIERS, PLAIN AND EXTENSION 

LADDERS. (All Goods Guaranteed.) write 
THE GOSHEN MFG. CO., Goshen, Ind. 


LARGE STRAW BERRIES. 
fine crop next season from 
POT-GRG N PLANTS that 
are now ready—our handsome de- 
scriptive Illustrated List of 50 varie- 
ties of Strawberries ; i varieties of 
Celery, mailed free. dress, 
T. J. DWYER, titwwnll, N. Y. 


BIN Sir, ere m= 
fies Foo) ah Fas bast ever iif Sinelud: 


Carriers, both straight and 
~ iq of any léngth required. re 
For full informa- 
tion about Cut- 














ays,” send for Eng|- § 
jase, e, beat Mors: 
powers, Threshers, Clover- hulle » 
fnilla, Oireulareaw Machines, re, Fanning-m po Dog- 
powers, send for Fearless Catalogue. 
. Address, MINARD MARDER, Cobleskill, N. Y. 








It will be best to write to the | 


- 




















FOK CLOTHES. 


THE PROOTER & GAMBLE ©O., OIN'TI. 


B= Potted Strawberry Plants. Descriptive 
price list free. E.W. ih ISTER, Mt. Desert Ferry,Me. 


POTATO DIGGERS firncao No. Ges 


Pe PRAY. No. Clove, N. Y. 
HOW 


TO MAKE 
puicK, CLEAN, ECONOMICAL. For Catalogue of full line 


test Improved Cider-making Machinery, inclu’d’g 
the Celebrated Jersey Apple Grinder,Knuck- 
le Joint, Hydra ulic and Serew Presses, 
address, ROBT. BUTTERWORTH, _ Trenton, n.d. 


Pure Crimson Clover Seed. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
ARTHUR J. COLLINS. Moorestown. N- J. 


SCARLET GLOVER St" 














New ‘on 
Srey SRS 4 


CHEAPEST _ Ae owe 
CHEAPEST. -N.B Wn, wean’ Del. 
Cc “y st crop for Hay, Pasture, Silage 
and Green Manuring. The cheapest 
rimson and bag valuable — for eolting. 
We offer at low price fresh Delaware 
Clover. grown seed, eenielte cleaned & cured. 


Circular giving price of seed and fully describing the hab- 
its, growth and meee of mt CLOVER, also other Clover 
and Grass seeds for Fall WHEAT” leading new and 
valuable varieties of INTER WHEAT, etc., sent free to all. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO), Philadelphia, Pa. 


en LLOVER 


The Most Valuable Crop in Existence. 





| It heads the fist for Green manuring. Suc- 














Descriptive circular and ind prices on application. 
JOHNS N & STOKES See" em, 217 & 219 Market 
St., 
Celery, Cabbage & Pot-grown Straw- 
berry plants now ready. Prices lower 
than ever. 
Address, CALEB BOGGS, Seem woes, Det 
Clover, Scarlet, recleaned.. .lb., 12¢.; per | 100, $10. 
Rye Grass, Italian, sow with S.C. “ : $1L. 
Turnips, leading early varieties % 
Ruta-baga, finest sel’t’d st & 60c. 
of Seasonable Seeds, Vegetable and Strawberry Plants | 
mailed free. Henry A. Dreer, 714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


ceeds everywhere and on all kinds of soil. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
1,000,00 
Send at once for new descriptive 2 
FARM SEEDS JULY SOWING. 
Carrot, Danvers, lb., 70c.;_ Imp’d. Orange, Ib., 60c. 
.Ib., 40c. 
Aad: 10c. per Ib. if sent by mail. Dreer’s Midsummer List | 











| THE HALLOGK INPROVED 


SIMPLE If CONSTRUCTION, 


Club and Grange Fertilizers. giitimean te pay the 
hen ae dress, CLUB AND GRANGE co.. 
Box 7 WHI h Syra racuse, N. ¥Y. No Agents. 


and FINLAND RYE, 
oa Square Head, New 
Red Wonder, W inter Fife, 

varly D Wi and improved Fulty Wheat, 
moth White Polish and Finland Rye. Sample of each 
sent for a 2-cent stamp with catalogue of prices and de- 


scription, Sam'l Wilson, Seed Grower, Mechanicsville,Pa. 


The SLAG PHOSPHATE On Top. 


See the Ohio Bulletin, No. 49, May, 1893, Page 19. 
It Produced More Wheat than Bone. 
More than Superphosphates, or any other 
Fertilizer used. 
Why pay a high price for Superphosphates to sour 
your lJand, breed bugs, weed seeds and sorrel ? 
The SLAG PHOSPHATE is on top _ Wheat, 
@ On top for Corn, on top for Oats, 
On top for Potatoes, on top for Grass, 
On top for ALL Crops It is Available. 

The AVAILABILITY of the SLAG PHOSPHATE 
is positively declared by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture to have “ been demonstrated beyond any rea- 
sonable doubt.” See Report, 1891, pages 174 and 175. 

The OHIO AGRICULTURAL STATION, Bulletin 
100, shows that the SLAG PHOSPHATE "produced 
more WHEAT in 1892 than any other fertilizer used. 

The VERMONT REPORT for 1888, page 93, shows 
that the SLAG PHOSPHATE produced more ‘CORN 
than any other fertilizer used. 

The VERMONT REPORT for 1888, page 94, shows 
that the SLAG PHOSPHATE produced more POTA- 
TOES and LARGER POTATOES than any other 
fertilizer used. 

The MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL BULLETIN, 
No. 85, pages 19, 20, and 21, shows that the FLAG PHOS: 
PHATE produced more POTATOES than any other 
commercial fertilizer used. 

Itis Clean. [tis Vigorous. It ™ Santing. 

Itis Healthy. itis Ch 
SOLD ONLY oe THE UNITED STATES. UNDER 
ETTERS PATENT BY 


JACOB REESE, 400 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILA DELPHIA, RA, 




















ma Establ’h’d 
ye 35 years. 
A Strictly 
high grade 
fertilizer for 
wheat, grass, 
and_ general 
crops. Per- 
fect drilling 
condition 
guaranteed. 
Responsible 
farmer ag’ts 
wanted, 


THE SCOTT 
FERTILIZER 
; COMPANY, 
Elkton, Md. 


: a he Co 
- ELKTON.MD. 


ANALYSIS 
y ‘AVAIL. PHOS. ACID = Qro/|% 
- AMMONIA 2103 %7 
P POTASH (ACTUAL)  2r03%! 


ids Linsiad tases 





Write for 
Descrip 

tive Catalogue 
and Testimonials: 


ee, ms mreamee 
GH GRADE. cE, 


H. W. DOUGHTEN, oss anu Roarey 








C.0.BARTLETT, 
CLEVELAND, O. 









If not for sale by 


)dealers near your 
)» home, send for circus 
» lar. 


5. L. ALLEN & 60, 


shares Pa. 


and SEE IT WORK. 


ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT IT. 
































